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CHAPTER X. 


Kixtoca Hovuran Castie stands out 
of the very waters of Loch Houran, 
with its ruined gables and towers 
clothed with ivy. From the water it 
looked like nothing but a roofless and 
deserted ruin. One tower in the 
centre stood up above the jagged lines 
of the walls, with something that 
looked like a ruined balcony or ter- 
race commanding the landscape. The 
outline was indistinct, for the trees 
that had got footing in the ruined 
chambers below grew high and wild, 
veiling the means by which it was 
sustained at that altitude: but the 
little platform itself was very visible, 
surrounding the solid block of the 
tower, which showed no window or 
opening, but looked as if it might yet 
outlive centuries. As the boat ap- 
proached, Walter saw the rowers 
whisper, and give significant looks at 
Symington, who sat respectfully on 
one of the cross seats, not to put him- 
self in the way of his master, who 
occupied the other alone. Hoarse 
whispers breathed about the other 
end of the boat, and Symington was 
progged in the shoulders with an oc- 
casional oar. ‘ Will ye no’ be letting 
him see’t?” the rowers said. Wal- 
ter’s faculties were eagerly acute in 
the strangeness of everything around 
him ; the sense that he was going to 
an impossible house—to a ruin—on an 
impossible errand seemed to keep him 
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on the alert in every particular of his 
being. He could see through the 
dusk, he could hear through the 
whistle of the wind and the lashing 
of the water upon the boat’s side, 
which was like the roar of a mimic 
storm ; and he was not even insensible 
to the comic element in Symington’s 
face, who waved away the oar with 
which he was poked, and replied with 
words and frowns and looks full of 
such superiority of information, that 
a burst of sudden nervous laughter 
at the sight relieved Walter’s excite- 
ment. He felt that a thrill of dis- 
approval at this went through the 
boat, and the men in the bow shook 
their bonnets as they rowed. 

“ It’s nothing to laugh at, my lord,’’ 
said old Symington, “ though I’m not 
one—and I make no question but your 
lordship is not one—to lose my pre- 
sence o mind, Yon’s the phenomenon 
that they wanted me to call your lord- 
ship’s attention to,” he added, jerking 
his arm, but without turning his head, 
in the direction of the tower. 

“The light?” Walter said. He 
had been about to ask what the 
meaning of it might be. It had not 
been visible at all when they started, 
but for the last moment or two had 
been growing steadily. The daylight 
was waning every minute, and no 
doubt (he thought) it was this that 
made the light more evident. It 
shone from the balcony or high roof- 
terrace which surrounded the old 
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tower. It was difficult to distinguish 
what it was, or identify any lamp or 
beacon as the origin of it. It seemed 
to come from the terrace generally, a 
soft, extended light, with nothing 
fiery in it, no appearance of any blaze 
or burning, but a motionless, clear 
shining, which threw a strange glim- 
mer upwards upon the solid mass of 
the tower, and downwards upon the 
foliage, which was black and glisten- 
ing, and upon the surface of the 
water. “ Yon’s the phenomenon,” said 
Symington, pointing with a jerk of 
his elbow. The light brought out the 
whole mass of rugged masonry and 
trees from the rest of the landscape, 
and softly defined it against the 
darker background. 

“ How is it done?” said the young 
man, simply. He perceived the mo- 
ment after that his tone was like that 
of the bagman on the coach, and 
shivered at the thought. So soft 
and steady was the light that it 
had not seemed to him extraordinary 
at all. 

“What do you mean by a pheno- 
menon?” he asked, hastily. He 
remembered suddenly that the young 
lady on the coach had spoken of 
this light, and taken it, so to speak, 
under her protection. 

“If your lordship has ainy desire 
to inquire into my opinion,” said old 
Symington, “though I doubt that’s 
little likely, I would say it was just 
intended to work on the imagination. 
Now and then, indeed, it’s useful in 
the way of a sign—like a person 
waving to you to come and speak; 
but to work on the imagination, that’s 
what I would say.” 

Walter looked up at the light which 
threw a faint glimmer across the dark 
water, showing the blackness of the 
roughened ripple, over which they 
were making their way, and bringing 
into curious prominence the dark 
mass of the building rising out of it. 
It was not like the moon, it was more 
distinct than starlight, it was paler 
than a torch : nor was there any appa- 
rent central point from which it came. 
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There was no electric light in those 
days, nor was Loch Houran a pro- 
bable spot for its introduction: but 
the clear colourless light was of that 
description. It filled the visitor with 
a vague curiosity, but nothing more. 

“To work on—whose imagination ? 
and with what object?” he said. 

But as he asked the question the 
boat shot forward into the narrow 
part of the loch, and rounded the 
corner of the ruin, Anything more 
hopeless as a place to which living 
passengers, with the usual incum- 
brances of luggage, were going, could 
not well be conceived ; but after a few 
minutes rowing, the boat ran in to some 
rude steps on the other side of the castle, 
where there were traces of a path 
leading up across the rough grass to 
a partially visible door. All was so 
dark by this time that it was with 
difficulty that Walter found the land- 
ing ; when he had got ashore, and his 
portmanteau had been put out on the 
bank, the men in the boat pushed off 
with an energy and readiness which 
proved their satisfaction in getting 
clear of the castle and its traditions. 
To find himself left there, with an 
apparently ruined house behind him, 
his property at his feet, his old ser- 
vant by his side, night closing in 
around, and the dark glistening 
water lapping up on the stones at 
his feet, was about as forlorn a situa- 
tion as could be imagined. 

* Are we to pass the night here?” 
he said, in a voice which could not 
help being somewhat querulous, 

The sound of a door opening behind 
interrupted his words, and turning 
round he saw an old man standing in 
the doorway, with a small lamp in his’ 
hand. He held it up high over his 
head to see who the new-comers were ; 
and Walter, looking round, saw a 
bowed and aged figure—a pale old 
face, which might have been made out 
of ivory, so bloodless was it, the 
forehead polished and shining, some 
grey locks escaping at the side of a 
black skull-cap, and eyes looking out 
keenly into the darkness, 
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“ It is just his lordship, Macalister,” 
said old Symington. 

The young man, who was so strange 
to it all, stood with a sort of helpless- 
ness between the two old men who 
were familiar with each other and the 
place and all its customs. 

“Come away, then, come away,” 
cried the guardian of the house, with 
a shrill voice that penetrated the 
stillness sharply. “What are ye 
biding there for in the dark ?” 

“ And who’s to carry up my lord’s 
portmanteau?” said Symington. 

“His portmanteau!” cried the 
other, with a sort of eldritch laugh. 
“ Has he come to bide?” 

This colloquy held over him ex- 
asperated Walter, and he seized the 
portmanteau hastily, forgetting his 
dignity. 

“Lend a hand, Symington, and let 
us have no more talk,” he said. 

There is a moment when the most 
forlorn sensations and the most dis- 
mal circumstances become either ludi- 
crous or irritating. The young man 
shook off his sense of oppression and 
repugnance as he hastened up the slope 
to the door, while the lantern, flashing 
fitfully about, showed now the broken 
path, now the rough red masonry of 
the ruin, which was scarcely less un- 
like a ruin on this side than on the 
other. The door gave admittance into 
a narrow passage only, out of which a 
spiral staircase ascended close to the 
entrance, the passage itself apparently 
leading away into the darkness to a 
considerable distance. At the end of 
it stood a woman with a lighted candle 
peering out at the stranger as the man 
had done. He seemed to realise the 
stories which every one has read of a 
belated traveller unwillingly received 
into some desolate inn, which turns out 
to be the headquarters of a robber- 
band, and where the intruder must be 
murdered ere the morning. 

“This is your way, my lord,” said 
the shrill old man, leading the way up 
the spiral stair. The whole scene was 
like a picture. The woman holding 
up her light at the end of the long 
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passage, the old man with his lamp, 
the dark corners full of silence and 
mystery, the cold wind blowing as 
through an icy ravine. And the sensa- 
tions of the young man, who had not 
even had those experiences of adven- 
ture which most young men have in 
these travelling days, whom poverty 
and idleness had kept at home in 
tame domestic comfort, were very 
strange and novel. He seemed to 
himself to be walking into a romance, 
not into any real place, but into some 
old storybook, a mystery of Udolpho, 
an antiquated and conventional region 
of gloom and artificial alarms. 

“Come this way, my lord ; come this 
way,” said the old man ; “ the steps are 
a bit worn, for they’re auld, auld—as 
auld as the house. But we hope you'll 
find everything as comfortable as the 
circumstances will permit. We have 
had just twa three days to prepare, 
my mistress and me; but we've done 
our best, as far,” he added, “as the 
circumstances will permit. This way, 
this way, my lord.” 

At the head of the stair everything 
was black as night. The old man’s 
lamp threw his own somewhat fan- 
tastic shadow upon the wall of a 
narrow corridor as he held it up to 
guide the new-comer. Close to the 
top of the staircase, however, there 
opened a door, through which a warm 
light was showing, and Walter, to his 
surprise, found himself in a comfort- 
ably-furnished room with a cheerful 
fire, and a table covered for dinner, a 
welcome end to the discomfort and 
gloom of the arrival. The room was 
low, but large, and there were can- 
dles on the mantelpiece and table 
which made a sort of twinkling 
illumination in the midst of the dark 
panelled walls and dark furniture. 
The room was lined with books at one 
end, It was furnished with comfort- 
able sofas and chairs of modern manu- 
facture. There was a curious dim 
mirror over the mantelshelf in a heavy 
gilt frame of old carving, one or two 
dim old portraits hung opposite, the 
curtains were drawn, the fire was 
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bright, the white tablecloth with an 
old-fashioned silver vase in the middle, 
and the candles burning, made a 
cheerful centre of light. At the 
further end was another door, open, 
which admitted to a bedroom, dim, 
but comfortable in the firelight. All 
this was encouraging. Walter threw 
himself into a chair with a sense that 
the situation altogether was improv- 
ing. Things cannot be so very bad 
when there is a fire and lights, and a 
prospect of dinner. He began to 
laugh at himself, when he had taken 
off his coat, and felt the warmth of 
the glowing fire. Everything around 
him was adapted for comfort. There 
was a little want of light which left 
all the corners mysterious, and showed 
the portraits dimly, like half-seen 
spectators, looking down from the 
wall ; but the comfortable was much 
more present than the weird and un- 
canny which had so much predomi- 
nated on his arrival. And when a 
dinner which was very good and care- 
fully cooked, and a bottle of wine, 
which, though he had not very much 
skill in that subject, Walter knew to 
be costly and fine, had been served 
with noiseless care by Symington, the 
young man began to recover his 
spirits, and to think of the tradition 
which required his presence here, as 
silly indeed, but without harm. After 
dinner he seated himself by the fire to 
think over the whole matter. It was 
not yet a fortnight since this mo- 
mentous change had happened in his 
life. Before that he had been with- 
out importance, without use in the 
world, with little hope, with nothing 
he cared for sufficiently to induce him 
to exert himself one way or another. 
Now after he had passed this curious 
probation whatever it was, what a life 
opened before him! He did not even 
know how important it was, how much 
worth living. It shone before him in- 
distinctly as a sort of vague, general 
realisation of all dreams. Wealth— 
that was the least of it ; power to do 
whatever he pleased ; to affect other 
people’s lives, to choose for himself 
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almost whatever pleased him. He 
thought of Parliament, even of govern- 
ment, in his ignorance: he thought of 
travel, he thought of great houses full 
of gaiety and life. It was not as yet 
sufficiently realised to make him de- 
cide on one thing or another. He 
preferred it as it was, vague —an 
indefinite mass of good things and 
glories to come. Only this ordeal, or 
whatever it was—those few days more 
or less that he was bound to remain at 
Kinloch Houran, stood between him 
and his magnificent career. And after 
all, Kinloch Houran was nothing very 
terrible. It might be like the mys- 
teries of Udolpho outside ; but all the 
mysteries of Udolpho turned out, he 
remembered, quite explainable, and 
not so very alarming after all ; and 
these rooms, which bore the traces of 
having been lived in very lately, and 
which were quite adapted to be lived 
in, did not seem to afford much scope 
for the mysterious. There were cer- 
tain points, indeed, in which they were 
defective, a want of air, something 
whichoccasionally caught at his respira- 
tion, and gave hima sort of choked and 
stifled sensation ; but that was natural 
enough, so carefully closed as every- 
thing was, curtains drawn, every 
draught warded off. Sometimes he 
had an uneasy feeling as if somebody 
had come in behind him and was 
hanging about the back of his chair. 
On one occasion he even went so 
far as to ask sharply, “Is it you, 
Symington?” but, looking back, was 
ashamed of himself, for of course there 
was nobody there. He changed his 
seat, however, so as to face the door, 
and even went the length of opening 
it, and looking out to see if there was” 
any one about. The little corridor 
seemed to ramble away into a dark- 
ness so great that the light of his 
candle did no more than touch its 
surface—the spiral staircase looked 
like a well of gloom. This made him 
shiver slightly, and a half wish to 
lock his door came over him, of which 
he felt ashamed as he turned back 
into the cheerful light. 
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_ After all, it was nothing but the sen- 
sation of loneliness which made this im- 
pression. He went back to his chair and 
once more resumed his thoughts—or 
rather was it not his thoughts—nay, 
his fancies—that resumed him, and flut- 
tered about and around, presenting to 
him a hundred swiftly changing scenes? 
He saw visions of his old life, detached 
scenes which came suddenly up through 
the darkness and presented themselves 
before him—a bit of Sloebury High 
Street, with a group of his former 
acquaintances now so entirely sepa- 
rated from him; the little drawing- 
room at the cottage, with Julia 
Herbert singing him a song; Under- 
wood’s rooms on that particular night 
when he had gone in, in search of 
something like excitement and had 
found everything so dull and flat. 
None of these scenes had any connec- 
tion with his new beginning in life. 
They all belonged to the past, which 
was so entirely past and over. But 
these were the scenes which came 
with a sort of perversity, all broken, 
changing like badly managed views 
in a magic lantern, produced before 
him without ‘any will of his. There 
was a sort of bewildering effect in 
the way in which they swept along, 
one effacing another, all of them so 
alien to the scene in which he found 
himself. He had to get up at last, shak- 
ing himself as free of the curious whirl 
of unwonted imagination as he could. 
No doubt his imagination was excited ; 
but happily not, he said to himself, 
by anything connected with the pre- 
sent scene in which he found himself. 
Had it been roused by these strange 
surroundings, by the darkness and 
silence that were about him, by the 
loneliness to which he was so unused, 
he felt that there was no telling what 
he might see or think he saw; but 
fortunately it was not in this way that 
his imagination worked. His pulse 
was quick, however, his heart beating, 
a quite involuntary excitement in all 
his bodily faculties. He got up hastily 
and went to the bookshelves, where 
he found, to his surprise, a large col- 
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lection of novels and light literature. 
It seemed to Walter that his pre- 
decessor, whom he had never seen— 
the former Lord Erradeen, who in- 
habited these rooms not very long 
ago—had been probably, like himself, 
anxious to quench the rising of his 
fancy in the less exciting course of a 
fictitious drama, the conventional excite- 
ments of a story. He looked over the 
shelves with a curious sympathy for 
this unknown person, whom indeed he 
had never thought much upon before. 
Did that unknown know who was to 
succeed him? Did he ever speculate 
upon Walter as Walter was now doing 
upon him? He turned over the books 
with a strange sense of examining the 
secrets of his;predecessor’s mind. They 
were almost all books of adventure 
and excitement. He took down, after 
a moment, a volume of Dumas, and 
returned to his easy chair by the fire, 
to lose himself in the breathless ride 
of d’Artagnan and the-luckless for- 
tunes of the three companions. It 
answered the purpose admirably. A 
sudden lull came over his restless fancy. 
He was in great comfort externally, 
warmed and fed and reposing after a 
somewhat weary day, and the spell of 
the great storyteller got hold of him. 
He was startled out of this equable 
calm when Symington came in to 
light the candles in his bedroom and 
bring hot water, and offer his services 
generally. Symington regarded him 
with an approval which he did not 
think it worth his while to dissemble. 

“That’s right, my lord, that’s 
right,” he said. ‘“Reading’s a very 
fine thing when you have too much to 
occupy your thoughts.” 

Walter was amused by this deliver- 
ance, and happily not impatient of it. 
“That is a new reason for reading,” 
he said. 

“But it isa real just one, if your 
lordship will permit me to say so. 
Keep you to your book, my lord ; it’s 
just fine for putting other things out 
of your head. It’s Dumas’s you're 
reading? I’ve tried that French fellow 
myself, but I cannot say that I made 
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head or tail of him. He would have it 
that all that has happened in history 
was just at the mercy of a wheen 
adventurers, two or three vagrants 
of Frenchmen. No, no. I may be- 
lieve a great deal, but I’m not likely 
to believe that.” 

“T see you are a critic, Symington ; 
and do you read for the same reason 
that you have been suggesting to me? 
— because you have too much to occupy 
your thoughts?” 

“ Well, pairtly, my lord, and pairt- 
ly just in my idle hours to pass 
the time. I have made up your fire 
and lighted the candles, and every- 
thing is in order. Will I wait upon 
your lordship till you’re inclined for 
your bed ? or will I Symington 
made a significant pause, which it was 
not very difficult to interpret. 

“You need not wait,’ Walter said ; 
and then, with an instinct which he 
was half ashamed of, he asked hur- 
riedly, “ Whereabouts do you sleep?” 

“That is just the difficulty,” said 
old Symington. “I’m rather out of 
call if your lordship should want any- 
thing. The only way will just be to 
come down the stairs, if your lordship 
will take the trouble, and ring the 
big bell. It would waken a’ the seven 
sleepers if it was rung at their lug: 
and I’m not so ill to waken when 
there is noise enough. But ye have 
everything to your hand, my lord. 
If you'll just give a glance into the 
other room, I can let ye see where 
everything is. There is the spirit- 
lamp, not to say a small kettle by 
the fire, and there’s * 

“That will do,” said Walter. “I 
shall not want anything more to- 
night.” 

The old servant went away with a 
glance round the room, in which 
Walter thought there was some 
anxiety, and stopped again at the 
door to say “Good night, my lord. 
It’s not that I am keen for my bed 
—if your lordship would like me to 
bide, or even to take a doze upon a 
chair 

“Go to bed, old Sym.,” said the 
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young man with a laugh. The idea of 
finding a protector in Symington was 
somewhat ludicrous. But these inter- 
ruptions disturbed him once more, and 
brought back his excitement: he felt 
a sort of pang as he heard the old 
servant’s heavy step going down the 
winding stair, and echoing far away, 
as it seemed, into the bowels of the 
earth. Then that extreme and blight- 
ing silence which is like a sort of 
conscious death came upon the place. 
The thick curtains shut out every 
sound of wind and water outside as 
they shut out every glimpse of light. 
Walter heard his pulses in his ears, 
his heart thumping like the hammer of 
a machine. The whole universe seemed 
concentrated in that only living 
breathing thing, which was himself. 
He tried to resume his book, but the 
spell of the story was broken. He 
could no longer follow the fortunes of 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. Walter 
Methven thrust himself in front of 
these personages, and, thongh he was 
not half so amusing, claimed a superior 
importance by right of those pulses 
that clanged in his head like drums 
beating. He said to himself that he 
was very comfortable, that he had 
never expected to be so well off. But 
he could not regain his composure or 
sense of well being. It was a little 
better when he went into his bedroom, 
the mere movement and passage from 
one room to another being of use to 
him. The sense of oppression and stag- 
nation, however, soon became almost 
greater here than in the sitting-room. 
One side of the room was entirely 
draped in close drawn curtains, so that 
it was impossible to make out even - 
where the windows were. He drew 
them aside with some trouble, for the 
draperies were very heavy, but not 
to much advantage. At first it 


seemed to him that there were no 
windows at all; then he caught sight 
of something like a recess high in the 
wall ; and climbing up, found the hasp 
of a rough shutter, which covered a 
small square window built into a 
cave of the deep masonry. That this 
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should be the only means of lighting 
an almost luxurious sleeping chamber, 
bewildered him more and more ; but it 
would not open, and let in no air, and 
the atmosphere felt more stifling than 
ever in this revelation of the impossi- 
bility of renewing it. Finally, he 
went to bed with a sort of rueful 
sense that there was the last citadel 
and refuge of a stranger beset by 
imaginations in so weird and mys- 
terious a place. He did not expect to 
sleep, but he determined that he would 
not, at least, be the sport of his own 
fancies. 

It astonished Walter beyond 
measure to find himself waking in 
broad daylight, with Symington 
moving softly about the room, and a 
long window, the existence of which 
he had never suspected, facing him as 
he looked up from his pillows, after a 
comfortable night’s sleep. Mingled 
shame and amusement made him burst 
into an uneasy laugh, as he realised 
this exceedingly easy end of his 
tribulations. ,. 

‘* Mrs. Macalister,” said Symington, 
“would like well to know when your 
lordship is likely to be ready, to put 
down the trout at the right moment: 
for it’s an awful pity to spoil a Loch 
Houran trout.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


To insist upon the difference between 
an impression made when we arrive, 
tired and excited at night, ina strange 
place, and that which the same scene 
produces in the early freshness and 
new life of the morniug, would be to 
deliver ourselves over to the reign of 
the truism. It would, however, have 
been impossible to feel this with more 
force than Walter felt it. His sensa- 
tions of alarm and excitement struck 
him not only as unjustifiable but lu- 
dicrous. He laughed once more when 
he came out of his chamber into the 
warm and genial room, which had 
seemed to him so mysterious and dark 
on the previous night. There were 
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windows upon either side of the fire- 
place, each in a deep recess like a 
small room, so great was the thick- 
ness of the wall. They looked out 
upon the mountains, upon the narrow 
end of the loch, all bubbling and 
sparkling in the sunshine, and down 
upon the little grassy slope rough and 
uncared for, yet green, which was the 
only practicable entrance to the castle. 
The windows were not large, and the 
room still not very light, though the 
sunshine which poured in at one side 
made a most picturesque effect of light 
and shade. The portraits on the wall 
were better than they had seemed, and 
had lost the inquisitive air of dissatis- 
fied inspection which Walter’s imagina- 
tion had given them. The bookshelves 
at the end gave relief to the room, 
with their cheerful gilding and the 
subdued tone of their bindings. 
Walter thought of the chamber in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress turned towards the 
sunrising, ithe name of which was Peace. 
But peace was not the thing most sug- 
gested at Kinloch Houran by any of 
the accessories about, and a vision of 
the chilliness of the gray light in the 
afternoon, and the force of the east 
wind when it came, crossed his mind 
in true nineteenth century criticism of 
the more poetical view. But in the 
meantime, the policy of enjoying the 
present was undeniable, especially 
when that present took the form of a 
Loch Houran trout, fresh from the 
water, and cooked as fish only are 
under such conditions. He looked 
back upon the agitations of the even- 
ing, and the reluctant angry senti- 
ment with which he had come to this 
old house of his family with amused 
incredulity and shame. To think that 
he could be such an impressionable 
fool! He dismissed it all lightly from 
his mind as he hurried over his break- 
fast, with the intention of getting out 
at once and exploring everything 
about. He had even newspapers upon 
his table along with the fresh scones, 
the new-made butter, all the fresh pro- 
visions of the meal. To be sure, it was 
Glasgow and not London from which 
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they came—but the world’s history was 
no less instant in them, flashing from 
all parts of the world into this home 
of the ancient ages. 

His first inspection was of the 
castle itself, which he undertook 
under the auspices of old Symington 
and old Macalister, both eager to 
explain and describe what it had 
been, as well as what it was. 
What it was did not consist of very 
much, “ My lord’s rooms,” those in 
which he had spent the night, were 
the only habitable portion of the great 
pile. He was led through the roofless 
hall, with its musicians’ gallery still 
perched high up and overshadowed 
with canopies of ashen boughs, 
vigorous though leafless; the guard- 
room, the supposed kitchen with its 
large chimney, the oblong space from 
. east to west which was supposed to 
have been the chapel. All was a 
little incoherent in the completeness of 
ruin. There was little of the stimula- 
tion of family pride to be got out of 
those desolate places. The destruction 
was too complete to leave room even 
for the facile web of imagination. The 
Crusader, about whom there was a 
legend a little too picturesque and ro- 
mantic to be true, or the lady who 
was only saved by his sudden appear- 
ance from unfaithfulness, were not more 
easy to conjure up within the inclosure 
of those shapeless walls than on any 
unremarkable spot where the story 
might have beentold. Walter grew a 
little weary as Symington and the old 
guardian of the house argued as to 
which was this division of the castle, 
and which that. He left them dis- 
cussing the question, and climbed up 
by a rude stair which had been half 
improvised from the ruined projections 
of the masonry, to the crumbling 
battlements above. From thence he 
looked down upon a scene which was 
older than the oldest ruin, yet ever 
fresh in perennial youth: the loch 
stretched out like a great mirror 
under the wintry blue of the sky and 
the dazzling blaze of the sunshine, re- 
flecting everything, fevery speck of 
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cloud above and every feathery twig 
and minute island below. There was 
no need to make believe to simulate 
unfelt enthusiasm, or endeavour to 
connect with unreal associations this 
wonderful and glorious scene. Per- 
haps there was in his mind something 
more in harmony with the radiance of 
nature than with the broken fragments 
of a history which he had no skill to 
piece up into life again. He stood 
gazing upon the scene in a rapture of 
silent delight. The hills in their 
robes of velvet softness, ethereal air- 
garments more lovely than any tissue 
ever woven in mortal loom, drew aside 
on either hand in the blue space and 
dazzling atmosphere to open out this 
liquid vale of light, with its dark 
specks of islets, its feathery banks, all 
rustling with leafless trees. Every 
outline and detail within its reach 
was turned into a line, a touch, more 
sweet by the flattering glory of the 
still water in which everything was 
double. The morning freshness and 
sheen were still unbroken, It was 
like a new creation lying contemplating 
itself in the first ecstasy of conscious- 
ness. Walter was gazing upon this 
wonderful scene when the sharp voice 
of old Macalister made him start, and 
take a step aside which almost had 
serious consequences: for he stepped 
back unwarily upon the crumbling 
wall, and might have fallen but for 
the violent grip of the old man, who 
clutched him like a shaky Hercules, 
with a grasp which was vigorous yet 
trembling. 

“Lord’s sake take care,” he cried. 
His face flushed, then paled again with 
genuine emotion. ‘Do you think we - 
have a store of young lads like you, 
that you will risk your life like yon? 
and just in the place where the lady 
fell. You have given me such a start 
I canna breathe,” he cried. 

To tell the truth, looking back upon 
it, Walter himself did not like the look 
of the precipice which he had escaped. 

“Where the lady fell?” he asked 
with a little eagerness, as he came 
to the battlement. 
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“Oh ay. Iseldom bother my head 
about what’s happened, so to speak, two 
or three days since. It was just there 
she fell. She has been bedridden ever 
since, from a’ I hear, which just 
shows the folly of venturing about an 
auld place without somebody that 
knows how to take care of ye. What 
would have come of you yoursel’, that 
is the maister of a’, if auld Sandy Maca- 
lister had not been there?” 

“Thank you, Macalister, you shall 
find me grateful,” said Walter ; “ but 
who was this lady? two or three days 
ago, did you say?” 

“ Years—years ; did I no say years ? 
Oh ay, it may be longer, twenty or 
thirty. I’m meaning just naething in a 
life like mine. She had some silly story 
of being frighted with a gentleman 
that she thought she saw. They are 
keen about making up a story—women 
folk. She was just the sister to the 
man of business, ye’ll have heard of 
her,—a pretty bit thing, if that was of 
any consequence ; but, Lord’s sake, 
what’s that atween you and me, and 
you ignorant of everything?” the old 
man said. ‘ Do you see the chimneys 
yonder, and the gable end with the 
crow steps, as they call it, just pushing 
out among the trees? That’s just your 
ain shooting-box—they call it Auchna- 
sheen. I'll tell you the meanings of 
the names another time. Out beyond 
yonder, the big house away at the 
point, it’s a new place built for his 
diversion by one of your new men. 
Yon island far away that’s bare and 
green is the island of Rest, where all 
the loch was once buried : and atween 
us and that there’s another isle with a 
gable end among the trees which is 
just the last place that’s left to an 
auld race to plant their feet upon. 
It’s a bonnie piece of water ; you that’s 
come from the south you'll never have 
seen the like. I'll tell you all the 
stories of the divers places, and how 
they’re connected with the Me'vens 
that are chiefs of Loch Houran ; for I 
wouldna give a button for that new- 
fangled title of the Lords Erradeen.” 

“It has lasted however for some 
centuries,” said Walter, with a sudden 
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sense of displeasure which he felt to 
be absurd enough. 

“ And what is that in a family?” 
said old Macalister. “1 think nothing 
of it. A hundred years or two that 
never counts one way nor another ; it’s 
nae antiquity. If that nonsense were 
true about the Warlock lord, he would 
be but twa hundred and fifty at the pre- 
sent speaking, or thereabouts, and. a’ 
that have ever thought theysaw him re- 
present him as a fine personable man, 
I have never had that pleasure 
myself,” the old man said with his 
shrill laugh. ‘“ Where are you going, 
my young gentleman? Ye'll just go 
down like a stane and end in a rattle 
of dust and mortar, if you'll no be 
guided by me.” 

“ Let you his lordship alone, Sandy,” 
cried the voice of Symington, inter- 
mingled with pants and sobs as he 
climbed up to the parapet. “Ye must 
not occupy my lord’s time with your old 
craiks. You would perhaps like, my 
lord, to visit Auchnasheen, where the 
keeper will be on the outlook : or may 
be it would be better to organise your 
day’s shooting for to-morrow, when you 
have lookit a little about you: or ye 
would perhaps like to take a look at the 
environs, or see the factor who is very 
anxious as soon as your lordship has a 
moment—” 

“Oh! and there is the minister that 
can tell ye a’ about the antiquities, my 
lord: and traces out the auld out- 
line of the castle grandly, till ye seem 
to see it in all its glory—” 

* Or—” Symington had begun, when 
Walter turned at bay. He faced the 
old men with a half laughing defiance. 
‘*T see plenty of boats about,” he said. 
“T am going out to explore the loch. 
I want no attendance, or any help, but 
that you will be good enough to leave 
me to myself.” 

“We'll do that, my lord. I will just 
run and cry upon Duncan that is wait- 
ing about—” 

The end of all this zeal and activity 
was that when Walter found himself 
at last free and on the shining bosom 
of the loch, he was in a boat too heavy 
for his own sole management, sharing 
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the care of it with Duncan, who was 
of a taciturn disposition and answered 
only when spoken to. This made the 
arrangement almost as satisfactory as 
if he had been alone, for Duncan was 
quite willing to obey and yield a 
hearty service without disturbing his 
young master with either questions or 
remarks, He was a large young man, 
strong and well knit though somewhat 
heavy, with a broad smiling face, red 
and freckled, with honest blue eyes 
under sandy eyelashes, and a profusion 
of strong and curly reddish hair. He 
beamed upon Lord Erradeen with a 
sort of friendly admiration and awe, 
answering, “ Ay, my lord,” and “ No, 
my lord,’ always with the same smile 
of general benevolence and readiness 
to comply with every desire. When 
they had got beyond hail of the castle, 
from which Symington and Macalister 
watched them anxiously, Duncan 
mutely suggested the elevation of a 
mast and setting of the sail which the 
vessel was furnished with, to which 
Walter assented with eagerness: and 
soon they were skimming along before 
a light wind as if they had wings. 
And now began perhaps the most 
pleasurable expedition that Walter had 
ever made in his life. Escaped from 
the ruinous old pile, within which he 
had feared he knew not what, escaped 
too from the observation and inspec- 
tion of the two old men so much 
better acquainted with the history of 
his family than himself, whom he felt 
to be something between keepers and 
schoolmasters—fairly launched forth 
upon the world, with nothing to consult 
but his own pleasure, Walter felt his 
spirits rise to any height of adventure. 
There was not indeed any very wild 
adventure probable, but he was not 
much used to anything of the kind, 
and the sense of freedom and fresh- 
ness in everything was intoxicating to 
the young man. The small boat, the 
rag of a sail, the lively wind that 
drove them along, the rushing ripple 
under their keel all delighted him. He 
held the helm with a sense of pleasure 
almost beyond anything he had ever 
known, feeling all the exhilaration of 


a discoverer in a new country, and for 
the first time the master of himself 
and his fate. Duncan said nothing, 
but grinned from ear to ear, when the 
young master in his inattention to, or to 
tell the truth ignorance of, the capa- 
bilities of the boat, turned the helm 
sharply, bringing her up to the wind 
in such a way as to threaten the most 
summary end for the voyage. He kept 
his eye upon the rash steersman, and 
Walter was not aware of the risks he 
ran. He directed his little vessel now 
here, now there, with absolute enjoy- 
ment, running in close ashore to exam- 
ine the village, turning about again in 
a wild elation to visit an island, run- 
ning the very nose of the boat into 
the rocky banks or feathery bushwood. 
How it was that no harm came as they 
thus darted from point to point Dun- 
can never knew. He stood up roused 
to watchfulness, with his eyes intent 
on the movements of his master ready 
to remedy any indiscretion. It was 
in the nature of such undeserved vigi- 
lance that the object of it was never 
aware of it, but to be sure :Duncan 
had his own life to think of too. 

They had thus swept triumphantly 
down the loch, the wind favouring, 
and apparently watching over the rash 
voyager as carefully as and still more 
disinterestedly than Duncan. The 
motion, the air, the restless career, 
the novelty and the freedom enchanted 
Walter. He felt like a boy in his 
first escapade, with an intoxicating 
sense of independence and scorn of 
danger which gave zest to the inde- 
pendence. At every new zigzag he 
made, Duncan but grinned the more. 
He uttered the Gaelic name of every 
point and isle, briefly, with guttural 
depth, out of his chest, as they went 
careering along before the wind. The 
boat was like an inquisitive visitor, 
too open for a spy, poking in to every 
corner, At length they came to an 
island standing high out of the water, 
with a rocky beach, upon which a 
boat lay carefully hauled up, and a 
feathery crest of trees, fine clumps of 
fir, fringed and surrounded by a luxu- 
riant growth of lighter wood. In the 
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midst of this fine network of branches, 
such as we call bare, being leafless, but 
which in reality are all astir with life 
restrained, brown purple buddings 
eager to start and held in like hounds 
in a leash—rose the solid outline of 
a house, built upon the ridge of rock, 
and appearing like a shadow in the 
midst of all the anatomy of the 
trees. 

“That will be joost the leddy’s,” 
cried Duncan; at which Walter’s 
heart, so light in his bosom, gave 
an additional leap of pleasure. He 
steered it so close that Duncan’s 
vigilance was doubly taxed, for the 
least neglect would have sent the 
little vessel ashore. Walter ex- 
amined the little landing, the rocky 
path that led up the bank, winding 
among the trees, and as much as 
could be made out of the house with 
keen interest. The man with the 
red shirt, who had been the young 
lady’s boatman on the previous day, 
appeared at the further point as 
they went on. He was fishing from 
a rock that projected into the 
water, and turning to gaze upon the 
unwary boat, with astonished eyes, 
shouted something in Gaelic to Dun- 
can, who nodded good-humouredly a 
great many times, and replied with a 
laugh in the same tongue— 

“Yon will joost be Hamish,” said 
Duncan. 

“What is he 
Walter. 

“ He will just be telling us to mind 
where we are going,” said Duncan, 
imperturbable. 

“Tell him to mind his own busi- 
ness,” cried Walter, with a laugh. 
“ And who is Hamish, and who is the 
leddy? Come, tell me all about it.” 
His interest in the voyage flagged a 
little at this point. 

Duncan thus interrogated was more 
put to it than by the dangerous course 
they had hitherto been running. 

“It will joost be the leddy,” he said ; 
“and Hamish, that’s her man: and 
they will joost be living up there like 
ither persons, and fearing God: fery de- 
cent folk—oh, joost fery decent folk.” 


saying?” cried 
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“IT never doubted that. But who 
are they, and what are they? And do 
you mean to say they Jive there, on 
that rock, in winter, so far north ?” 

Walter looked up at the dazzling 
sky, and repented his insinuation: but 
he was, alas, no better than an Eng- 
lishman, when all was said, and he 
could not help a slight shiver as he 
looked back. Hamish, who had made 
a fine point of colour on his projecting 
rock, had gone from that point, and 
was visible in his red shirt mounting 
the high crest of the island with hur- 
ried appearances and disappearances as 
the broken nature of the ground made 
necessary. He had gone, there seemed 
little doubt, to intimate to the inhabit- 
ants, the appearance of the stranger. 
This gave Walter a new thrill of 
pleasure, but it took away his eager- 
ness about the scenery. He lay back 
languidly, neglecting the helm, and as 
he distracted Duncan’s attention too, 
they had nearly run aground on the 
low beach of the next island. When 
this difficulty was got over, Walter 
suddenly discovered that they had 
gone far enough, and might as 
well be making their way homeward, 
which was more easily said than done ; 
for the wind, which had hitherto served 
their purpose nobly, was no longer 
their friend. They made a tack or 
two, and crept along a little, but 
afterwards resigned themselves to ship 
the sail and take to the oars, which 
was not so exhilarating nor so well 
adapted to show the beauty of the 
landscape. It took them some time to 
make their way once more past the 
rocky point, and along the edge of the 
island which attracted Walter’s deepest 
interest, but to which he could not 
persuade Duncan to give any name. 

“It will joost be the leddy’s,” the 
boatman insisted on saying, with a 
beaming face; but either his English 
or his knowledge was at fault, and he 
went no further. 

Walter’s heart beat with a kind of 
happy anxiety, a keen but pleasant 
suspense as he swept his oar out of the 
water, and glanced behind him to 
measure how near they were to the 
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landing, at which he had a presenti- 
ment something more interesting than 
Hamish might be seen. And as it 
turned out, he had not deceived him- 
self. But what he saw was not what 
he expected to see. 

The lady on the bank was not his 
fellow-traveller of yesterday. She was 
what Walter to himself, with much 
disappointment, called an old lady, 
wrapped in a large furred mantle 
and white fleecy wrap about her 
head and shoulders. She stood and 
waved her hand as Walter’s boat came 
slowly within range. 

“Yon will be joost the leddy,” said 
Duncan of the few words ; and with 
one great sweep of his oar he turned 
the boat towards the landing. It was 
the man’s doing, not the master’s ; but 
the master was not sorry to take ad- 
vantage of this sudden guidance. It 
was all done in a moment, without 
intention. Hamish stood ready to 
secure the boat, and before he had 
time to think, Walter found himself 
on the little clearing above the stony 
bit of beach, hat in hand, glowing with 
surprise and pleasure, and receiving 
the warmest of welcomes. 

“You will forgive me for just stop- 
ping you on your way,” the lady said ; 
“but I was fain to see you, Lord 
Erradeen, for your father and I were 
children together. I was Violet Mon- 
trose. You must have heard him speak 
of me.” 

“TI hope,” said Walter, with his 
best bow, and most ingratiating tone, 
“that you will not consider it any 
fault of mine; but I don’t remember 
my father; he died when I was a 
child.” 

“Dear me,” cried the lady; ‘‘ how 
could I be so foolish! Looking at you 
again, I see you would not be old 
enough for that ; and, now I remem- 
ber, he married late, and died soon 
after. Well, there is no harm done. 
We are just country neighbours, and 
as I was great friends with Walter 
Methven some five-and-forty years 
ago ” 

“T hope,” said the young man with 
a bow and smile, “ that you will be so 


good as to be friends with Walter 
Methven now: for that is the name 
under which I know myself.” 

“Oh, Lord Erradeen,” the lady said 
with a little flutter of pleasure. Such 
a speech would be pretty from any 
young man; but made by a young 
lord, in all the flush of his novel 
honours, and by far the greatest po- 
tentate of the district, there was no 
one up the loch or down the loch who 
would not have been gratified. “It is 
just possible,” she said, after a mo- 
mentary pause, “that having been 
brought up in England, and deprived 
of your father so early, you may not 
know much about your neighbours, 
nor even who we are, in this bit island 
of ours, We are the Foresters of 
Eaglescairn, whom no doubt ye have 
heard of ; and I am one of the last of 
the Montroses—alas! that I should say 
so. I have but one of a large family 
left with me; and Oona and me, we 
have just taken advantage of an old 
family relic that came from my side of 
the house, and have taken up our 
habitation here. I hear she must have 
travelled with you yesterday on the 
coach, not thinking who it was. Oh, 
yes ; news travels fast at this distance 
from the world, I think the wind 
blows it, or the water carries it. All 
the loch by this time is aware of Lord 
Erradeen’s arrival. Indeed,” she 
added, with a little laugh, “you 
know, my lord, we all saw the light.” 

She was a woman over fifty, but 
fair and slight, with a willowy figure, 
and a complexion of which many a 
younger woman might have been 
proud ; and there was a little airiness 
of gesture and tread about her, which 
probably thirty years before had been 
the pretty affectations, half-natural, 
half-artificial, of a beauty, and which 
still kept up the tradition of fascinat- 
ing powers. ‘The little toss of her 


head, the gesture of her hands, as she 
said the last words, the half-apologetic 
laugh as if excusing herself for a 
semi-absurdity, were all characteristic 
and amusing. 

“You know,” she added, “in the 
Highlands we are allowed to be super- 
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stitious,” and repeated the little laugh 
at herself with which she deprecated 
offence. : 

“What is it supposed to mean?” 
Walter asked somewhat eagerly. “Of 
course there is some natural explana- 
tion which will be simple enough. But 
I prefer to take the old explanation, if 
I knew what it was.” 

“ And so do we,” she said quickly. 
“We are just ready to swear to it, 
man and woman of us on the loch. 
Some say it is a sign the head of the 
house is coming—some that it is a call 
to him to come and meet— Dear 
me, there is Oonacalling. And where 
is Hamish? I will not have the child 
kept waiting,” said the lady, looking 
round her with a little nervous im- 
patience. 

She had begun to lead the way up- 
ward by a winding path among the 
rocks and trees, and now paused, a little 
breathless, to look down towards the 
landing-place, and clap her hands 
. impatiently. 

“Hamish is away, mem,” said the 
woman whom Walter had seen on the 
coach, and who now met them coming 
down the winding path. She looked 
at him with a cordial smile, and air of 
kindly welcome. It was evident that 
it did not occur to Mysie that her 
salutations might be inappropriate. 
“You're very welcome, sir, to your ain 
country,’ she said with a curtsey, 
which was polite rather than humble. 
Walter felt that she would have offered 
him her hand, on the smallest encour- 
agement, with a kindly familiarity 
which conveyed no disrespect. 

“You should say my lord, Mysie,” 
her mistress remarked. 

“Deed, mem, and soI should ; but 
when you're no much in the way o't, 
ye get confused. I said, as soon as I 
heard the news, that it would be the 
young gentleman on the coach, and I 
had just a feeling a’ the time that it 
was nae tourist, but a kent face. 
Hamish is away, mem, I tell him he 
hears Miss Oonas’s foot on the bank, 
before ever she cries upon him; and 
yonder he is just touching the shore, 
and her ready to jump in.” 
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The party had reached a little plat- 
form on the slope. The path was 
skilfully engineered between two 
banks, clothed with ferns and grasses, 
and still luxuriant with a vivid green, 
though the overhanging trees were 
all bare. Here and there a little 
opening gave a point of repose and 
extended view. Mrs. Forrester paused 
and turned round to point out to her 
visitor the prospect that now lay 
before them. She was a little breath- 
less and glad of the pause, but it did 
not suit her character to say so. She 
pointed round her with a little triumph. 
They were high enough to see the 
loch on either side, looking down 
upon it through the fringe of branches. 
Opposite to this was the mainland 
which at that spot formed a little bay, 
thickly wooded with the dark green of 
the fir woods, amid which appeared 
the gables of a sort of ornamental 
cottage. Nearer the eye was the 
road, and underneath the road on the 
beach stood a little slight figure in the 
closely-fitting garb which Walter 
recognised. She had evidently been 
set down from a waggonette full of a 
lively party which waited on the high- 
road to see her embark. It was im- 
possible to hear what they were saying, 
but the air was full of a pleasant mur- 
mur of voices. 

“Tt isthe young Campbells of Eller- 
more,” said Mrs. Forrester, waving her 
handkerchief towards the group. 
“Oona has been spending last night 
with them, and they have brought her 
back. They will all be astonished, 
Mysie, to see me standing here with a 
gentleman. Dear me, they will all be 
saying who has Mrs. Forrester got 
with her?” 

“They will think,” said Mysie, 
“just that it’s Mr. James or Mr. 
Ronald come home.” 

“Ah, Mysie, if that could be!” 
said the lady of the isle: and she put 
her hands together, which were thin 
and white, and ornamented by a num- 
ber of rings, with a pretty conven- 
tional gesture of maternal regret. 
Walter stood looking on with mingled 
amazement and pleasure : pleased as if 
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he were at a play with all the new 
indications of domestic history which 
were opening to him, and with a sense 
of enjoyment through all his being. 
When the girl sprang into the boat, 
and Hamish, conspicuous in his red 
shirt, pushed off into the loch, the 
tumult of good-byes became almost 
articulate. He laughed to himself 
under his breath, remembering all the 
greetings he had heard along the line 
of railway, the recognitions at every 
station. 

“Your daughter seems to know 
everybody,” he said. 

“ And how could she help knowing 
every person,” cried Mysie, taking the 
words, as it were, out of her mistress’s 
mouth, “when she was born and 
brought up on the loch, and never one 
to turn her back upon a neebor, gentle 
or simple but just adored wherever 
she goes?” 

“ Oh, whisht, Mysie, whisht ! we are 
partial,” said Mrs. Forrester with her 
little antiquated graces ; and then she 
invited Lord Erradeen to continue his 
walk, 

It was the full blaze of day, and the 
view extended as they went higher up 
to the crest of rock upon which the 
house was set. It was built of ir- 
regular reddish stone, all cropped 
with lichens where it was visible, but 
so covered with clinging plants that 
very little of the walls could be seen. 
The rustic porch was built something 
like a bee-hive, with young, slim- 
growing saplings for its pillars, and 
chairs placed within its shelter. 
There were some flower-beds laid out 
around, in which a few autumn 
crocuses had struggled into pale 
bloom—and a number of china roses 
hung half opened against the sides 
of the house. The roofs were partly 
blue slates, that most prosaic of com- 
fortable coverings, and partly the 
rough red tiles of the country, which 
shone warm through the naked 
boughs. 


** Every hardy plant could bear 
Loch Katrine’s keen and searching air,” 


was garlanded about the house, the 





little lawn was as green as velvet, 
the china roses were pale but sweet. 
Behind the house were the mossed 
apple-trees of a primitive orchard 
among the rocky shelves, It lay 
smiling in the sun, with the silver 
mirror of the lake all round, and every 
tint and outline doubled in the water. 
From the door the dark old castle of 
Kinloch Houran stood out against the 
silent darkness of the hill. Little 
rocky islets, like a sport of nature, too 
small to be inhabited by anything 
bigger than rabbits, lay all reflected 
in broken lines of rock and brushwood, 
between Walter’s old castle and this 
romantic house. They were so visible, 
one to the other, that the mere position 
seemed to form a link of connection 
between the inhabitants. 

“ We cannot but take an interest in 
you, you see, Lord Erradeen, for we 
can never get out of sight of you,” 
said Mrs. Forrester. 

And “I think the old place looks 
better from here than any other view 
I have seen,” Walter added almost in 
the same breath. 

They laughed as they spoke to- 
gether. It was not possible to be more 
entirely “country neighbours.” The 
young man had a fantastic feeling that 
it was a sort of flattery to himself that 
his house should be so entirely the 
centre of the landscape. He followed 
the lady into the house with a little 
reluctance, the scene was so enchant- 
ing. Inside, the roofs were low, but 
the rooms well-sized and comfortable. 
They were full of curiosities of every 
kind : weapons from distant countries, 
trophies of what is called “the chase” 
hung upon the wall of the outer hall. 
The drawing-room was full of articlés 
from India and China, carved ivories, 
monsters in porcelain, all the wonders 
that people used to send home before 
we got Japanese shops at every corner. 
An air of gentle refinement was every- 
where, with something, too, in the 
many ornaments, little luxuries, and 
daintinesses which suggested the little 
minauderies of the old beauty, the old- 
fashioned airs and graces that had been 
irresistible to a previous generation. 
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“ You will just stay and eat your 
luncheon with us, Lord Erradeen. I 
might have been but poor company, an 
old woman as I’m getting; but, now 
that Oona is coming, I need not be too 
modest ; for, though there will not be 
a grand luncheon, there will be com- 
pany, which is always something. 
And sit down and tell me something 
about your father and the lady he 
married, and where you have been 
living all this time.” 

Walter laughed. “Is it all my 
humble history you want me to tell 
you?” he said. “ It is not very much. 
I don’t remember my father, and the 
lady he married is—my mother, you 
know. The best mother But I 
have not been the best of sons. I 
was an idle fellow, good-for-nothing 
a little while ago. Nobody knew 
what was going to come of me. I 
did nothing but loaf, if you know 
what that means.” 

“Ah, that I do,” said Mrs. For- 
rester; “that was just like my Jamie. 
But now they tell me he is the finest 
officer of 

Walter paused, but the lady was 
once more entirely attention, listening 
with her hands clasped, and her head 
raised to his with an ingratiating side- 
long look. He laughed. “They all 
made up their minds I was to be good- 
for-nothing sa 

“Yes,” murmured Mrs. Forrester, 
softly, half closing her eyes and shak- 
ing her head, “ that was just like my 
Bob—till he took a thought: and now 
he is planting coffee in Ceylon and 
doing well. Yes? and then?” 

“ An old man arrived one evening,” 
said Walter, half laughing, “and told 
me—that I was Lord Erradeen. And 
do you know, from that moment no- 
body, not even I myself, would believe 
that I had ever loafed or idled or been 
good for nothing.” 

There was a pause, in which Walter 
thought he heard some one move be- 
hind him. But no sound reached Mrs, 
Forrester, who responded eagerly— 

“My son, the present Eaglescairn, 
was just of the same kind,” she said, 
reflectively. She had a comparison 
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ready for every case that could be sug- 
gested—* till he came of age. It was 
in the will that they were to come of 
age only at twenty-five, and till then 
I had a sore time. Oh, Oona, my 
dear, is that you? And had you a 
pleasant evening. Here is young Lord 
Erradeen that has come in, most 
kindly, I’m sure, to tell me about 
his father, that I knew so well. And 
it appears you met upon the coach 
yesterday. Come away, my dear, 
come away! And that was just most 
curious that, knowing nothing of one 
another, you should meet upon the 
coach,” 

Oona came in lightly, in her out- 
door dress. She gave Walter a look 
which was very friendly. She had 
paused for a moment at the door, and 
she had heard his confession. It 
seemed to Oona that what he said 
was generous and manly. She was 
used to forming quick impressions. 
She had been annoyed when she had 
heard from Hamish of the visitor, 
but her mind changed when she heard 
what he said. She came up to him 
and held out her hand. The fresh 
air was in her face, which Walter 
thought was like the morning, all 
bright and fresh and full of life. She 
made him a little curtsey with much 
gravity, and said in the pretty voice 
which was so fresh and sweet, and 
with that novelty of accent which had 
amused and delighted the young man, 
“You are welcome to your own 
country, Lord Erradeen.” 

“Now that is very pretty of you, 
Oona,” cried her mother. “I never 
thought you would remember to pay 
your little compliment, as a well-bred 
person should; for, to tell the truth, 
she is just too brusque—it is her 
fault.” 

“Hamish told me what to say,” 
said Oona, with a glance of provoca- 
tion. “ He is a very well bred person. 
He told me I was to bid my lord wel- 
come to his own.” 

“Oh, my dear, you need not take 
away the merit of it, as if you had 
not thought of it yourself,” said the 
mother, aggrieved; “but run away 
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and take off your hat, and let us have 
our lunch, for Lord Erradeen has been 
all the morning on the water and he 
will be hungry, and you are all blown 
about with the wind.” 

The young people exchanged looks, 
while Mrs. Forrester made her little 
protest. There was a sort of laugh- 
ing interchange between them, in 
which she was mocking and he apolo- 
getic. Why, neither could have said. 
They understood each other, though 
they by no means clearly understood 
each what he and she meant. There 
was to be a little war between them, 
all in good-humour and good-fellow- 
ship, not insipid agreement and polite- 
ness. The next hour was, Walter 
thought, the most pleasant he had 
ever spent in his life. He had not 
been ignorant of such enjoyments 
before. When we said that various 
mothers in Sloebury had with the first 
news of his elevation suffered a sud- 
den pang of self-reproach, to think 
how they had put a stop to certain 
passages, the end of which might 
now have been to raise a daughter to 
the peerage, it must have been under- 
stood that Walter was not altogether 
a novice in the society of women; 
but this had a new flavour which was 
delightful to him. It had been plea- 
sant enough in the cottage, when 
Julia Herbert sang, and on other 
occasions not necessary to enter into. 
But on this romantic isle, where the 
sound of the loch upon the rocks 
made a soft accompaniment to every- 
thing, in a retirement which no vulgar 
interruption could reach, with the 
faded beauty on one side, scarcely able 
to forget the old pretty mannerisms 
of conquest even in her real maternal 
kindness and frank Highland hospi- 
tality, and the girl, with her laugh- 
ing defiance on the other, he felt him- 
self to have entered a new chapter of 
history. The whole new world into 
which he had come became visible to 
him in their conversation. He heard 
how he himself had been looked for, 
and how “ the whole loch ” had known 
something about him for years before 
he had ever heard of Loch Houran. 
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“We used to know you as the ‘ Eng- 
lish lad,’” Oona said, with her glance 
of mischief. All this amused Walter 
more than words can say. The sun 
was dropping towards the west 
before—escorted to the landing-place 
by both the ladies, and taken leave of 
as an old friend—he joined the slow- 
spoken Duncan, and addressed himself 
to the homeward voyage. Duncan 
had not been slow of speech in the 
congenial company of Hamish. They 
had discussed the new-comer at 
length, with many a shaft of humour 
and criticism, during the visit which 
Duncan had paid to the kitchen. He 
blushed not now, secure in the strong- 
hold of his unknown tongue, to break 
off in a witty remark at Walter’s 
expense as he turned to his master 
his beaming smile of devotion. They 
set off together, master and man, 
happy yet regretful, upon their home- 
ward way. And it was a tough row 
back to Kinloch Houran against the 
fresh, and not too quiet Highland 
wind, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue castle looked more grim and 
ruined than ever as Walter set foot 
once more upon the rough grass of 
the mound behind. He dismissed the 
smiling Duncan with regret. As he 
went up to the door, which now stood 
open, he thought to himself with re- 
lief that another day would finish his 
probation here, and that already it 
was more than half over; but next 
moment remembered that the end of 
his stay at Kinloch Houran would 
mean also an end of intercourse with 
his new friends, which gave a different 
aspect to the matter altogether. At 
the door of the castle old Macalister 
was waiting with a look of anxiety. 

‘*Ye'll have had no luncheon,” he 
said, “and here’s Mr. Shaw the factor 
waiting to see ye.” 

Macalister had not the manners of 
Symington, and Walter already felt 
that it was a curious eccentricity on 
the part of the old man to leave 
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out his title. The factor was seated 
waiting in the room up stairs ; he was 
a middle-aged man, with grizzled, red- 
dish locks, the prototype in a higher 
class of Duncan in the boat. He got 
up with a cordial friendliness which 
Walter began to feel characteristic, 
but which was also perhaps less re- 
spectful than might have been sup- 
posed appropriate, to meet him. He 
had a great deal to say of business 
which to Walter was still scarcely 
intelligible. There were ieases to 
renew, and there was some question 
about a number of crofter families, 
which seemed to have been debated 
with the former lord, and to have 
formed the subject of much discussion. 

“There is that question about the 
crofters at the Truach-Glas,” Mr. Shaw 
said. 

“What crofters? or rather what 
are crofters? and what is the question 
and where is the Truach-Glas ?” Lord 
Erradeen said. 

He pronounced it, alas! Truack, as 
he still called loch, lock—which made 
the sensitive natives shudder. Mr. 
Shaw looked at him with a little dis- 
approval. He felt that the English 
lad should have been more impressed 
by his new inheritance, and more 
anxious to acquire a mastery of all 
the facts connected with it. If, in- 
stead of wandering about the loch all 
the morning, he had been looking up 
the details of the business and the 
boundaries of the estate, and studying 
the map! But that not being the 
case, of course there was nothing to 
be done but to explain. 

“ T had thought that Mr. Milnathort 
would have put the needs of the estate 
more clearly before you. There are 
several questions to be settled. I 
don’t know what may be your views 
as to a landlord’s duties, Lord Erra- 
deen P 

“T have no views,” said Walter ; 
“T am quite impartial. You must 
recollect that I have only been a 
landlord for a fortnight.” 

“ But I suppose,” said the factor 
somewhat severely, “that the heir to 
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such a fine property has had some 
kind of a little training?” 

“T have had no training—not the 
slightest. I had no information even 
that I was the heir to any property. 
You must consider me as entirely 
ignorant, but ready to learn.” 

Shaw looked at him with some sur- 
prise, but severely still. “It is very 
curious,” he said, as if that too had 
been Walter’s fault, “that you did 
not know you were the heir. We 
knew very well here; but the late 
lord was like most people, not very 
keen about his successor; and then 
he was a comparatively young man 
when he died.” 

“TI know nothing of my prede- 
cessor,” said Walter. “What was 
the cause of his death? I should like 
to hear something about him. Several 
of them must have died young, I sup- 
pose, or I, so far off, could never have 
become the heir.” 

The factor looked at him keenly, but 
with doubtful eyes. “There are 
secrets in all families, my Lord Er- 
radeen,” he said. 

“Are there? I thought that was 
rather an old-fashioned sentiment. I 
don’t think, except that I was not 
always virtuously occupied, that there 
was any secret in mine.” 

“And Iam sure there is no secret 
in mine,” said Mr. Shaw, energeti- 
cally; “but then you see I am not, 
and you were not till a very recent 
date, Lord Erradeen. There is a kind 
of something in the race that I will 
not characterise. It is a kind of 
a melancholy turn ; the vulgar rumours 
ye will have heard, to which I attach 
no credence. It is little worth while 
living in the nineteenth century,” the 
factor said with emphasis, “if ye are 
to be subject to delusions like that.” 

“T tell you I am quite ignorant ; 
and, except by hints which I could 
not understand, Mr. Milnathort did 
not give me any information. Speak 
plainly, I want to know what the 
mystery is; why am I here in this 
tumble-down old place?” Walter 
cried with an accent of impatience. 
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Shaw kept a watchful eye upon 
him, with the air of a man whom 
another is trying to deceive. 

“Tt is something in the blood, I’m 
thinking,” the factor said. ‘They 
all seem to find out there’s a kind of 
contrariety in life, which is a thing 
we all must do to be sure, but gener- 
ally without any fatal effects. After 
a certain age they all seem to give 
way to it. I hope that you, my lord, 
being out of the direct line, will es- 
cape: the populace—if ye can accept 
their nonsense—say it’s a—well, some- 
thing supernatural—a kind of an 
influence from him they call the 
Warlock Lord.” Shaw laughed, but 
somewhat uneasily, apologetically. ‘“ I 
think shame to dwell upon such 
absurdity,” he said. 

“Tt does sound very absurd.” 

“That is just it—nonsense! not 
worth the consideration of sensible 
men. And I may say to you, that are, 
I hope, of a more wholesome mind, 
that they are terribly given up to 
caprice in this family. The Truach- 
Glas crofters have been up and down 
twenty times. The late lord made up 
his mind he would let them stay, and 
then that they must go, and again 
that he would just leave them their 
bits of places, and then that he would 
help them to emigrate; and after all, 
I had the order that they were to be 
turned out, bag and baggage. I could 
not find it in my heart to do it. I 
just put off: and put off, and here he 
is dead; and another,” said Shaw, 
with a suppressed tone of satisfaction, 
“come to the throne. And you're a 
new man and a young man, and be- 
long to your own century, not to the 
middle ages,” the factor cried with a 
little vehemence. Then he stopped 
himself, with a “I beg your pardon, 
my lord; I am perhaps saying more 
than I ought to say.” 

Walter made no reply. He was not 
sure that he did not think the factor 
was going too far, for though he 
knew so little of his family, he al- 
ready felt that it was something not 
to be subjected to discussion by 
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common men. These animadversions 
touched his pride a little ; but he was 
silent, too proud to make any remark. 
He said, after a pause— 

“JT don’t know that I can give my 
opinion without a further acquaint- 
ance with the facts. If I were to do 
so on so slight a knowledge, I fear 
you might think that a caprice too.” 

The factor looked at him with a 
still closer scrutiny, and took the 
hint. There is nothing upon which 
it is so necessary to understand the 
permitted limit of observation as in 
the discussion of family peculiarities. 
Though he was so little responsible 
for this, and even so little acquainted 
with them, it was impossible that Lord 
Erradeen should not associate himself 
with his race. Mr. Shaw got out his 
papers, and entered upon the questions 
in which the opinion of the new pro- 
prietor was important, without a word 
further about the late lord and the 
family characteristics. He explained 
to Walter at length the position of 
the crofters, with their small holdings, 
who in bad seasons got into arrears 
with their rents, and sometimes be- 
came a burden upon the landlord, in 
whom, so far north, there was some 
admixture of a Highland chief. The 
scheme of the estate altogether was of 
a mixed kind, There were some 
large sheep farms and extensive moors 
still intermingled with glens more 
populated than is usual in these re- 
gions. Some of them were on lands 
but recently acquired, and the crofters 
in particular were a burden trans- 
mitted by purchase, which the father 
of the last lord had made. It was 
believed that there had been some 
covenant in the sale by which the 
rights of the poor people were secured, 
but this had fallen into forgetfulness, 
and there was no reason in law why 
Lord Erradeen should not exercise all 
the rights of a proprietor and clear 
the glen, as so many glens had been 
cleared. This was the first question 
that the new lord would have to de- 
cide. The humble tenants were all 
under notice to leave, and indeed were 
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subject to eviction as soon as their 
landlord pleased. It was with a kind 
of horror that Walter listened to this 
account of his new possibilities. 

“ Eviction!” he said; “do you 
mean the sort of thing that happens 
in Ireland?” He held his breath in 
unfeigned dismay and repugnance. 
“T thought there was nothing of the 
sort here.” 

“ Treland is one thing, and Scotland 
another,” said the factor. “We are 
a law-abiding people. No man will 
ever be shot down behind a hedge 
by a Highlander: so if you should 
resolve to turn them out to-morrow, 
my lord, ye need stand in no personal 
fear.” 

Walter put aside this somewhat 
contemptuous assurance with a wave 
of his hand. 

“T have been told of a great many 
things I could do,” he said, “in this 
last fortnight; but I never knew 
before that I could turn out a whole 
village full of people if I chose, and 
make their houses desolate.” 


It was a new view altogether of his 


new powers. He could not help re- 
turning in thought to all the prepos- 
sessions of his former middle-class 
existence where arbitrary power was 
unknown, and where a mild, general 
beneficence towards “ the poor” was 
the rule. He said, half to himself, 
“What would my mother say?” and 
in the novelty of the idea, half laughed. 
What a thrill it would send through 
the district visitors, the managers of 
the soup kitchen, all the charitable 
people! There suddenly came up be- 
fore him a recollection of many a con- 
versation he had heard, and taken no 
note of —of consultations how to pay 
the rent of a poor family here and 
there, how to stop a cruel landlord’s 
mouth, And that he should ap- 
pear in the character of a cruel land- 
lord! No doubt it would have been 
easy to show that the circumstances 
were quite different. But in the mean- 
time the son of Mrs. Methver could 
not throw off the traditions in which 
he had been brought up. He con- 
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templated the whole matter from a 
point of view altogether different even 
from that of Mr. Shaw, the factor. 
Shaw was prepared to prove that on 
the whole the poor crofters were not 
such bad tenants, and that sheep 
farms and deer forests, though more 
easily dealt with, had some disad- 
vantages too; for there was Paterson 
of Inverchory that had been nearly 
ruined by a bad lambing season, and 
had lost the half of his flock ; and as 
for the shootings, was there not the 
dreadful example before them of the 
moors at Finlarig, where everything 
had been shot down, and the game 
fairly exterminated by a set of fellows 
that either did not know what they 
were doing, or else were making money 
of it, and not pleasure. The very 
veins in Shaw’s forehead swelled when 
he spoke of this. 

“T would like to have had the 
ducking of him,” he cried; “a man 
with a grand name and the soul of a 
henwife, that swept out the place as 
if he had done it with a broom, and 
all for the London market ; grant me 
patience! You will say,” added Shaw, 
‘that the thing to do at Inverchory is 
to get a man with more capital now 
that John Paterson’s tack is done ; and 
that there’s few sportsmen like Sir 
John. That’s all very true ; but it just 
shows there are risks to be run in all 
ways, and the poor folk at Truach 
Glas would never lead you into losses 
like that.” 

Walter, however, did not pay much 
attention even to this view. His mind 
had not room at the moment for Pater- 
son of Inverchory, who was behind 
with the rent, or Sir John who had 
devastated the moors. He did not get 
beyond the primitive natural horror 
of what seemed to him an outrage of 
all natural laws and kindness. He 
had not been a landowner long enough 
to feel the sacred right of property. 
He turn the cottagers out of their 
poor little homes for the sake of a few 
pounds more or less of which he stood 
in no need? The very arguments 
against taking this step made him 
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angry. Could anybody suppose he 
could do it? he, Walter Methven! 
As for the Erradeen business, and all 
this new affair altogether — good 
heavens, if anybody thought he would 
purchase it by that! In short, the 
young man, who was not born a grand 
seigneur, boiled up in_ righteous 
wrath, and felt it high scorn and 
shame that it could be supposed of 
him that he was capable, being rich, 
of oppressing the poor—which was the 
way in which he put it, in his limited 
middle-class conditions of thought. 

Mr. Shaw was half-gratified half- 
annoyed by theinterview. He said to 
the minister with whom he stopped to 
dine, and who was naturally much in- 
terested about the new young man, that 
assuredly the young fellow had a great 
deal of good in him, but he was a 
trifle narrow in his way of looking at 
a question, “which is probably just 
his English breeding,” the factor said. 
“T would have put the Crofter ques- 
tion before him in all its bearings ; 
but he was just out of himself at the 
idea of eviction—like what happened 
in Ireland, he said. I could not get 
him to go into the philosophy of it. 
He just would not hear a word. 
Nothing of the kind had ever come 
his way before, one could see, and he 
was just horrified at the thought.” 

“T don’t call that leemited, I call 
it Christian,” the minister said, “ and 
I am not surprised he should have a 
horror of it. I will go and see him in 
the morning, if you think it will be 
well taken, for I’m with him in that, 
heart and soul.” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s all in your way,” 
said Mr. Shaw ; “but I am surprised 
at it in a young man. There is a 
kind of innocence about it. But I 
would not wonder after a little if he 
should change his mind, as others 
have done.” 

“Do you form any theory in your 
own thoughts, Shaw,” said the minister, 
“as to what it is that makes them so 
apt to change ?” 

“Not I,” cried the factor, with a 
shrug of his shoulders; and then he 
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added hurriedly, “ you’ve given me a 
capital dinner, and that whisky is 
just excellent : but I think I must be 
going my ways, for already it’s later 
than I thought.” 

Mr. Cameron, who was minister of 
the parish, was, like Walter, a stranger 
to the district and its ways. He was 
a great antiquary and full of curi- 
osity about all the relics of the past, 
and he had an enlightened interest in 
its superstitions too, But Shaw was 
a Loch Houran man. He had a re- 
verence for the traditions which of 
course he vowed he did not believe, 
and though he was very ready to make 
this statement in his own person he 
did not like to hear outsiders, as he 
called the rest of the world, discussing 
them disrespectfully? So he desired his 
dog-cart to be “brought round,” and 
drove home in the clear, cold night, 
warm at his heart, good man, because 
of the good news for the Crofters, but 
a little dissatisfied in his mind that 
the new lord should be doing this 
simply as a matter of sentiment, and 
not from a reasonable view of the 
situation. ‘“ Provided even that he 
keeps of that mind,” the factor said to 
himself. 

Walter subsided out of his just in- 
dignation when the business part of 
the interview ended, and he came out 
to the open air to see Mr. Shaw away. 

“This must all be put in order,” he 
said, as he accompanied his visitor to 
the boat. 

Shaw looked at him with a little 
curiosity mingled with a slight air of 
alarm. 

* Auchnasheen being so near,” he 
said, “which is a very comfortable 
place, there has never been much 
notice taken of the old castle.” 

“ But I mean to take a great deal 
of notice of it,” the young man said 
with a laugh. “TI shall have some of 


the antiquaries down and clear out 
all the old places.” 

His laugh seemed to himself to rouse 
the echoes, but it called forth no re- 
sponsive sound from his companion, 
and he caught a glimpse of old Mac- 

















alister in the distance shaking his old 
head. This amused yet slightly irri- 
tated Walter, in the sense of power 
which alternated with a sense of 
novelty and unreality in his mind. 

“So you object to that?” he said to 
the old man. “You don’t like your 
privileges invaded ¢” 

“It’s no that,” said Macalister ; 
“but ye’ll never do it. I've a lang, 
lang acquaintance with the place, and 
I’ve witnessed many a revolution, if I 
may say sae. One was to pull down 
the auld wa’s altogether ; another was 
to clean it a’ out like you. But it’s 
never been done. And it’ll never be 
done. I’m just as sure o’ that as 
your young lordship is that you have 
a’ the power in your hands.” 

Walter turned away with a little 
disdain in his laugh. It was not 
worth while arguing out the matter 
with Macalister. Who should prevent 
him from doing what he liked with his 
old house? He could not but reflect 
upon the curious contradictions with 
o which he was beset. He was sup- 
posed to be quite capable of turning 
out a whole village out of their homes, 
and making them homeless and desti- 
tute ; but he was not supposed capable 
of clearing out the blocked-up passage 
and rooms of an old ruin! He smiled 
with a kind of scornful indignation as 
he went up to his sitting-room. By 
this time the afternoon had lost all 
light and colour. It was not dark, 
but neither was it day. A greyness 
had come into the atmosphere ; the 
shadows were black, and had lost 
all transparency. The two windows 
made two bars of a more distinct grey- 
ness in the room, with a deep line of 
shade in the centre between, which 
was coloured, but scarcely lighted up, 
by the fire. He could not but think 
with a sense of relief that the three 
days which were all he believed that 
were necessary for his stay at Kinloch 
Houran were half over at least. An- 
other night and then he would be free 
to go. He did not mean to go any 
further than to Auchnasheen, which 
was exactly opposite to the island ; 
and then, with a smile creeping about 
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the corners of his mouth, he said to 
himself, that he could very well amuse 
himself for a few days, what with the 
shooting and what with 

And it would be comfortable to get 
out of this place, where the air, he 
could not tell why, seemed always in- 
sufficient. The wainscot, the dark 
hangings, the heavy old walls, seemed 
to absorb the atmosphere. He threw 
up the window to get a little air, but 
somehow the projecting masonry of 
the old wall outside seemed to inter- 
cept it. He felt an oppression in his 
breast, a desire to draw long breaths, 
to get more air into his lungs. It was 
the same sensation which he had felt 
last night, and he did not contemplate 
with any pleasure the idea of another 
long evening alone in so strange an 
atmosphere. However, he must make 
the best of it. He went to the book- 
shelf and got down again his Trois 
Mousquetaires. When the candles were 
lighted, he would write a dutiful long 
letter to his mother, and tell her all 
that had been going on about him, 
especially that barbarous suggestion 
about the cottagers. 

“Fancy me in the character of a 
rapacious landlord, turning a whole 
community out of doors!” he said 
to himself, concocting the imaginary 
letter, and laughed aloud with a thrill 
of indignation. 

Next moment he started violently, 
and turned round with a wild rush of 
blood to his head, and that sort of 
rallying and huddling together of all 
the forces of his mind which one feels 
in a sudden catastrophe. It was, how- 
ever, no loud alarm that had sounded. 
It was the clear and distinct vibration 
of a voice close to him, replying calmly 
to his thought. 

“Ts there anything special in you to 
disqualify you for doing a disagreeable 
duty?” some one said. 

Walter had started back at the first 
sound, his heart giving a bound in him 
of surprise—perhaps of terror. He 
had meant to take that great chair by 
the fire as soon as he had taken his 
book from the shelf, so that it must 
(he said to himself in instantaneous 
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self-argument) have been vacant then. 
It was not vacant now. <A gentleman 
sat there, with his face half turned to- 
wards the light looking towards the 
young man ; his attitude was perfectly 
easy, his voice a well-bred and culti- 
vated voice. There seemed neither 
hurry nor excitement about him. He 
had not the air of a person newly 
entered, but rather of one who had 
been seated there for some time at his 
leisure, observing what was going on. 
He lifted his hand with a sort of de- 
precating yet commanding gesture. 

“There is no occasion,” he said, in 
his measured voice, “for alarm. I 
have no intention of harming you, or 
any one. Indeed I am not aware that 
I have any power of harm.” 

Never in his life before had Walter’s 
soul been swept by such violent sensa- 
tions. He had an impulse of flight and 
of deadly overwhelming terror,and then 
of sickening shame at his own panic. 
Why should he be afraid? He felt 
dimly that this moment was the crisis 
of his life, and that if he fled or re- 
treated he was lost. He stood his 
ground, grasping the back of a chair 
to support himself. 

“ Who are you?” he said. 

“That is a searching question,” said 
the stranger, with a smile. “ We will 
come to it by and by. I should like 
to know in the first place what there 
is in you which makes it impossible 
to act with justice in certain circum- 
stances ¢”’ 

The air of absolute and calm supe- 
riority with which he put this question 
was beyond description. 

Walter felt like a criminal at the 
bar. 

“Who are yout” he repeated 
hoarsely. He stood with a curious 
sense of being supported only by the 
grasp which he had taken of the back 
of the chair, feeling himself a mere 
bundle of impulses and _ sensations, 
hardly able to keep himself from 
flight, hardly able to keep from falling 
down at the feet of this intruder, but 
holding to a sort of self-restraint by 
his grasp upon the chair. Naturally, 


however, his nerves steadied as the 


The Wizard’s Son. 


The first extreme 
There 
was nothing to alarm the most timid 
in the countenance upon which he 


moments passed. 
shock of surprise wore away. 


gazed. It was that of a handsome 
man who had scarcely turned middle 
age, with grey but not white hair very 
thin on the forehead and temples, a 
high delicate aquiline nose, and colour- 
less complexion. His mouth closed 
somewhat sternly, but had a faint 
melting of a smile about it, by move- 
ments which were ingratiating and 
almost sweet. The chief thing re- 
markable about the stranger, however, 
besides the extraordinary suddenness 
of his appearance, was the perfect com- 
posure with which he sat, like a man 
who not only was the most important 
person wherever he went, but also 
complete master of the present scene. 
It was the young man who was the 
intruder, not he. 

“T will tell you presently who I 
am,” he said. “In the meantime 
explain to me why you should be 
horrified at a step which better men 
than yourself take every day. Sit 
down.” ‘The stranger allowed himself 
to smile with distinct intention, and 
then said in a tone of which it is 
impossible to. describe the refined 
mockery, “ You are afraid?” 

Walter came to himself with another 
sensible shock : his pride, his natural 
spirit, a certain impulse of self-defence 
which never forsakes a man, came to 
his aid. He was inclined to say “ No,” 
with natural denial of a contemptuous 
accusation; but rallying more and 
more every moment, answered with 
something like defiance, ‘“ Yes—or 
rather I am not afraid. I am startled. 
I want to know how you come here, 
and who you are who question me—in 
my own house.” 

“You are very sure that it is your 
own house? You mean to have it 
restored and made into a piece of sham 
antiquity—if nothing prevents?” 

“What can prevent? if I say it is 
to be done,” cried the young man. 
His blood seemed to curdle in his 
veins when he heard the low laugh 
with which alone the stranger replied. 
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“May I ask you—to withdraw or to 
tell me who you are?” he said. His 
voice trembled in spite of himself. The 
words left his lips quite sturdily, but 
quivered when they got into the air, 
or so in the fantastic hurry of his 
mind he thought. 


“Tf I refuse, what then?” the 
stranger said. 
These two individuals confronted 


each other, defying each other, one 
angry and nervous, the other per- 
fectly calm. In such circumstances 
only one result is sure: that he 
who retains his self-possession will 
have the mastery. Walter felt him- 
self completely baffled. He could not 
turn out with violence a dignified and 
serious visitor, who assumed indeed an 
intolerable superiority, and had come 
in without asking leave, but yet was 
evidently a person of importance—if 
nothing more. He stared at him for 
a moment, gradually becoming fami- 
liarized with the circumstances. “ You 
are master of the situation,’ he said, 
with a bard-drawn breath. “I sup- 
pose I can do nothing but submit. 
But if politeness on my part requires 


this of me, it requires on yours 
some information. Your name, your 
object t”’ 


They looked at each other once 
more for a moment. 

“When you put it in that way, I 
have nothing to say,’ said the 
stranger, with great courtesy ; “ but to 
acknowledge your right to require—” 

At that moment the door opened 
hurriedly, and Symington came in. 

“Your lordship will be wanting 
something?” he said. “I heard your 
voice. Was it to light the lights? 
or would it be for tea, or——” 

He gave a sort of scared glance 
round the room, and clung to the 
handle of the door, but his eyes did 
not seem to distinguish the new-comer 
in the failing twilight. 

“T did not call; but you may 
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light the candles,” Walter said, feel- 
ing his own excitement, which had been 
subsiding, spring up again, in his 
curiosity to see what Symington’s 
sensations would be. 

The old man came in reluctantly. 
He muttered something uneasily in 
his throat. “I would have brought a 
light if I had known. You might 
have cried down the stairs. It’s just 
out of all order to light the lights this 
gate,” he muttered. But he did not 
disobey. He went round the room 
lighting one after another of the 
twinkling candles in the sconces. 
Now and then he gave a scared and 
tremulous look about him; but he 
took no further notice. The stranger 
sat quite composedly, looking on with 
a smile while this process was gone 
through. Then Symington came up 
to the table in front of which Walter 
still stood. 

“Take a seat, my lord, take a 
seat,” he said. “It’s no canny to 
see you standing just glowering frae 
ye, as we say in the country. You 
look just as if you were seeing some- 
thing. And take you your French 
fallow that you were reading last 
night. It’s better when you're by 
yourself in an auld house like this, 
that has an ill-name,always to do some- 
thing to occupy your thoughts.” 

Walter looked at the stranger, who 
made a little gesture of intelligence 
with a nod and smile; and old Sy- 
mington followed the look, still with 
that scared expression on his face. 

“Your lordship looks for all the 
world as if you were staring at some- 
thing in that big chair ; you must be 
careful to take no fancies in your 
head,” the old servant said. He gave 
a little nervous laugh, and retreated 
somewhat quickly towards the door. 
“And talk no more to yourself; it’s 
an ill habit,” he added, with one more 
troubled glance round him as he 
closed the door. 


To be continued. 
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EXPRESS TRAINS—A RHAPSODY. 


. I, PANEGYRIC, 


(This article is an introduction to a second 
containing a statistical account of express 
trains in England. It may serve as a partial 
apology for the interest taken by some people 
in railway statistics.) 

Snoutp there happen to be any 
Englishman 
** Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my native, land 
let him cultivate Expresses, He will 
not emerge from this study without a 
more intelligent affection for the island 
where railways first appeared. His 
country is indeed one that might be 
defined as the land of express trains, 
and such a definition would not be 
accidental ; for the qualities that gave 
rise to railway speed are the very 
essence of English character. 

And if we wish to know a nation 
well, we cannot do better than examine 
one of its characteristic institutions. 
Now express trains are par excellence 
the expression of English nature. 
When we observe them we are feel- 
ing the pulse of the people in these 
islands, and we ought to come away 
from the inspection with a vivid diag- 
nosis of our countrymen’s disposition, 
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Railways a Cordial. 


But apart from this, who can help 
admiring a perennial exhibition of 
good spirits, and a sturdy perform- 
ance of excellent work—work which 
is in constant progress whether times 
are good or bad? The country may 
be going to the dogs—in City papers 
—but our railways go on better every 
year, inhaling stimulus from every 
aspect. During the last ten years, a 


period of lamentation among com- 
mercial men, railway improvement 
has advanced “by leaps and bounds,” 


or rather by an incessant daily pro- 
gress. Steel rails have replaced iron 
almost everywhere, double lines have 
become quadruple, hundreds of miles 
of siding have been added, new car- 
riages of a costlier kind have appeared 
in great numbers, continuous brakes 
were the exception and are now the 
rule, interlocking has been adopted 
by the poorest companies, Liverpool 
and Manchester have forged a third 
link of communication, the Midland 
has established its mountain venture’ 
to Carlisle, opened another express 
route through Nottingham, and built 
the Severn Bridge ; the South-Western 
has pushed round Dartmoor to Ply- 
mouth; a very important line has been 
inserted between March and Lincoln, 
and another half-completed between 
Didcot and Southampton ; the Severn 
and Mersey tunnels have been made 
practicable ; while an unusual amount 
of work has been done in the con- 
struction of first-class stations, such 
as Bristol, York, Carlisle, Devonport,? 
Manchester,’ Liverpool,? and Liver- 
pool Street. During these same ten 
years there has been an extraordinary 
increase both of expresses and of their 
speed (thanks to Bessemer rails) ; more 
passengers have been carried faster 
and more safely; through bookings 
have spread in every direction ; 
cushions and third-class have become 
inseparable ; and for improved facili- 
ties we may instance a case like that 
of Liverpool and Manchester, whose 
express communication with each other 
has more than doubled, and with 
London grown thirty per cent., since 


1 Blea Moor tunnel is 1,130, and Ais Gill 
Sidings 1,170, feet above sea level. These are 
the highest points on any express route in the 
world. (See note to p. 266.) 

2 L, and 8S. W. 3 “ Central” stations. 
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1873; while the Great Northern has 
kept on outstripping itself, the Great 
Eastern has admirably shed its old 
skin, and the big Great Western has 
nearly completed a similar change. 
Most industries have had a fit of “the 
blues,” but railways, depending upon 
all, have been busy in these hypo- 
chondriac years with more sterling 
improvement than in any former 
period of similar length. Finding 
themselves in a “depression,” they 
made it a stimulus to their under- 
takings. Then, having set up new 
permanent way and built better car- 
riages, they proceeded to encourage 
the public with fresh editions of 
expresses. Two or three Companies 
—and notably the Great Eastern'— 
played the part of physician to their 
country. Knowing that in such times 
it is not the goods but their makers 
who are at fault, they exhibited their 
dose of new speed or new facility to 
tempt the patient, and so succeeded in 
drawing out energy when it was not 
on the surface. We have to thank 
the Great Eastern in particular for 
showing that the “dynamic” view of 
human beings may lead to financial 
success. 

This unfailing tonic property of our 
great railways makes them a specially 
attractive study. They are always in 
a state of advance, though the air 
they breathe may be dark with de- 
moralisation. When the country is 
prostrate with commercial ague, these 
companies have a quinine of their own. 
The reason no doubt is that their 
Executive live in a scheme of constant 
motion, so that the gloom around 
never has a chance of settling down 
to blur their enterprise. 

So much for the morale of our rail- 
ways; now for the difficulties of the 
work performed on them. In England 


1 In the late depression no Company did 
more than the Great Eastern to induce a 
brisker ‘state of trade. It not only came out 
as a real express line, but opened new markets 
for fish, vegetables, roots, &c., offered new 
facilities for the carriage of manure, sand, 
bricks, timber, &c., and left no chance un- 
tried for brightening matters. 
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these difficulties are exceptional, for 
two reasons. First, the variety of 
geological formations to be traversed, 
and surface inequalities to be over- 
come ; second, the crush of traflic. In 
no other country is there such a hard 
task set before the engineers and the 
management of a line. 

Nearly 400? expresses* run across 
England every day, sometimes under- 
neath our ramparts of chalk, past 
rosy heaths of Surrey or muddy 
“rhines” of Somerset, along levels 
of hazy fen, through the undulat- 
ing sandstone of the Midlands, into 
deep oolite valleys, up blue limestone 
dales, over wild Pennine moors of 
“ millstone-grit,” and upon the spongy 
“mosses” at their foot, amidst the 
thick gloom of coal-fields, out again 
on the edge of the sea, high up on the 
empty hills, below among crowded 
factories, mile after mile by day or 
night for a hundred miles on end,‘ in 
summer and winter alike, through fog 
or storm, at a speed barely less than 
that at which nerve-tremors throb in 
our own bodies. 

The passenger, pleased with the 
pace, is apt to feel as if main lines 
were the world and each express an 
Alexander. He forgets the endless 
goods trains, whose drivers frown as 
he scurries past; the “ urgent” trains 
of fish or meat, the caravans of coal and 
minerals, the flocks and herds removed 
alive on wheels, the  ballast-trains 
ubiquitous and casual, the “cheap 
trip” and costly “ special,” the “light” 
engines, the pilgrim trolly, the knots 
of platelayers for ever toiling at their 
interrupted task; and over all this a 
course to be kept clear through busy 
station and tangled junction, while the 
entire course of the run is meted out 
with new permission every mile or 
two, and is every moment on the 
verge of being checked. The traveller 


2 About 385. 3 See Note, p. 266. 

4 King’s Cross and Grantham . .1054 miles. 
St. Pancras and Leicester. . . 994 
Carlisle and Edinburgh (vid Hawick) 98}. = 
Nuneaton to Willesden . . . 92 = ,, 
Preston and Carlisle . . . .90 ,, 





never thinks of these and a thousand 
other items ; but our leading railways 
have a task to manage as involved as 
that of the human circulation. 

And yet there is nothing in Eng- 
land more grumbled at than railways 
—a fact which may help to explain 
their efficiency. The ordinary English- 
man having his “ genius for adminis- 
tration,’ and being more or less also 
a partner in the business of some 
railway firm, must find expression for 
his interest by persistent healthy 
grumble. Thus a stranger to England 
might suppose, from the tone of hope- 
less contempt evoked when an in- 
stance is reported of railway misman- 
agement, that railways were one of 
our worst institutions, inert and de- 
caying corporations. Instead of which 
they are vigorous and free in elastic 
growth, and the nation is really proud 
of them. 

But when a great invention like that 
of railways brings us not only im- 
mense advantage but also some con- 
current mischief, there are plenty of 
people who will confine their attention 
to the latter, and are keener at carp- 
ing than at appreciating merit. 

However, there is no need now to 
write testimonials in their favour. Of 
an express we may say, in the words of 
Messrs. Gilbey, “its value can be proved 
by comparison,” for the hottest advo- 
cate of past times would be the first to 
desert his colours if confronted with 
the travelling realities of fifty years 
ago. We have long grown accustomed 
to the ease with which we can get any- 
thing from anywhere in no time, while 
the doubling of our population and 
trebling of our trade by means of 
railways are facts too homely to excite 
reflection. 

Still there is a pleasure in passing 


1 If an express is taken as a train which 
runs its entire journey, including stoppages, 
at a speed of forty miles an hour, then the 
Great Northern has a daily express mileage 
equal to that of all the railways in the world 
outside England. This line is mentioned, not 


because it runs as many fast trains as the North- 
Western or Midland, but because it runs the 
most of any in proportion to length or capital. 
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through our minds some of the greater 
reasons why we value this modern gift 
of speed. It has opened out new 
worlds in life, and we, like boys of 
seventeen, are scarcely conscious of 
the full extent of the change. 


1. New Energy induced. 


The first use of great speed is to 
heighten men’s working energy. This 
increase comes doubly, first by an 
access of new intensity, and then by 
the spread of this through the system 
so as to augment the amount of force 
afterwards generated. All fixed capital 
has this effect, but instruments of 
locomotion more than any. For when 
men are tethered, their energy is soon 
damped by the exhaustion of the 
local opportunities available, while the 
farther they can range the more good 
fortune they may come across, with the 
greater resultant tonic to their nature. 
This is specially the case with traders, 
to whose prospects of sale distance 
lends great enchantment ; home possi- 
bilities are soon counted up and 
apportioned, but hope belongs to the 
distant market. And when mer- 
chants operate at a distance, speed can 
work wonders by ‘saving them from 
that “ hope deferred” which eats the 
marrow out of enterprise. They buy 
or sell across a continent, and the 
results face them in a few days. 

But the speed of goods trains de- 
pends upon that of expresses, and so 
we are brought to consider the transit 
of men themselves for business pur- 
poses. Here we have a modern change 
parglleled only by the Bessemer 
process for the rapid conversion of . 
iron into steel. It is not the mere 
gift of so much time, for a saving 


of time and strength is common 
to all scientific inventions. It is the 


invigoration put into men’s energy 
by the quick conversion of intention 
into deed, which is the most valuable 
effect of expresses. By means of 
them a man’s purposes become action 
all over the land in thousands of cases 
where formerly no purpose could have 
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been entertained because of the time 
that must have elapsed before initia- 
tion. Now an express takes Purpose 
white-hot at its origin, whisks it off 
into warm contact with other living 
centres, and lights up Action across an 
area of opportunities. Such swift 
speed makes one organic whole of the 
practical ideas scattered here and there, 
so that the local vigour of the country 
pervades the whole mass in through 
currents, which return to revivify the 
centres of their birth ; industrial life 
becomes intensified as bodily functions 
are by the establishment of cerebro- 
spinal nerve tracks among the local 
“ sympathetic” ganglia ; there is more 
and more an orchestral effect in life. 
High speed enables men to do more 
work and do it better, to come across a 
wider choice of facts and form surer 
decisions for dealing with them. Then 
the ready response from without to a 
man’s own intention within, this 
prompt ability for the mobilisation of 
business ideas, acts upon human nature 
with the force of a magnet ; men feel 
drawn out to attempt things simply 
because the plan will at any rate not 
suffer impediment from distance. And 
there is a special magic in the trans- 
formation of distance from a drawback 
into a stimulus. A man’s nerves are 
quickened and made more staunch ; for 
sucha difficulty being so easily mastered, 
all others seem less masterful, and 
realisation appears close at hand. Dis- 
tance becomes possibility, and the mere 
knowledge that these possibilities are 
now within the range of practical 
dealing makes a perpetual tonic ; our 
imagination has more capital to live 
upon, and brisk imagination is the 
spring of enterprise. This is particu- 
larly the case where it is a question of 
combined action, when a coalition is 
required of distant individuals; because 
enthusiasm cannot always go by post, 
but by express it flies like a Prome- 
thean spark, to fuse isolated thoughts 
into one ardent project. Men strike 
while the iron is hot, and coelum non 
consilium mutant may truly be said of 
those for instance who step from their 


carriages at King’s Cross intent upon 
the same purpose with which they 
entered them nine hours ago at Edin- 
burgh, only braced a little by the 
splendid dash across nearly five degrees 
of latitude. 

And this new energy arrives in a 
further way, by the creation of a 
better quality of intelligence. The 
constant necessity of taking up new 
attitudes towards fresh facts begets an 
alertness of mental disposition, a readi- 
ness in resource, and a fertility of 
mind, which are the welcome trade- 
winds of the nineteenth century. 

Express trains are to a country what 
long thighs are to an individual, but 
long thighs and intelligence are said 
to be related ; and thus the profusion 
of English expresses is a happy sign, 
for it is the growth of intelligence that 
gives the world half its buoyancy. 


2. Pain lessened. 


A second result, too large for appre- 
ciation, is the mitigation of pain, 
chiefly in young people. We have 
been considering above the primary 
use of express trains, how they simul- 
taneously economise our effort and 
stimulate us to stronger exertion ; and 
this is their common-sense endorse- 
ment. But there is another every day 
reason why fast trains have become 
part of our favourite furniture, that 
is, the remembrance of what they do 
for us in emergencies. Times of 
sudden joy and trouble have forged 
a friendship with expresses. When 
events are urgent, whatever can rise 
to the occasion and help us is regarded 
with affection ; the humming engine, 
eager to floor time and space, stands 
out as something human, and the 
guard’s whistle trills in unison with 
our own impatience. 

Those old pathetic pictures of part- 
ings, when some one of a family left 
the home in a secluded parish to live 
in the remoteness of another, or when 
a lover was taken from his lass, will 
not be painted again, nor will the 
quiet misery they commemorate have 
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to be borne again. This has gone, as 
the horror has gone which used to be 
faced when chloroform was unknown ; 
the sting has been taken out of sharp 
agony, and express-speed has carried 
off a pall of dull trouble which clouded 
many more people. Nowadays the 
softest girl has her cruellest parting 
soothed by the winged words that 
reach her next day through the post, 
and the warmest-hearted mother finds 
that her boy cannot be more than a 
few hours’ journey from her; both 
learn to measure their loss by the ease 
with which they may override it. In 
fact, a dispersion of the units of a 
family which used to approach tragedy, 
is now often transmuted into an 
effect of excitement rather than pain. 
The penny post has spread sunshine 
across the world, but the penny post 
is only a corollary of express trains, 
and, comforting as a certainty of 
letters is, the arrival of warm flesh 
and blood throws them quite into the 
shade, Expresses consummate the post. 


3. Transfiguration of the Earth and 


Men. 


In a third way the habit of express 
speed does us good, by the dramatic 
presentation of ourselves and the 
earth. Sixty years ago the world, 
to most people, was their own parish, 
and such phrases as “the enthusiasm 
of humanity ” were unknown, because 
the feeling was unknown, while “ cos- 
mic emotion” was also an unborn 
child, waiting until men could be 
frequently touched by the expression 
of their mother earth, a thing impos- 
sible till travel was a commonplace. 

Now we see ourselves lifted up as 
on a stage by means of express speed, 
which brings ordinary men and 
women before us with a spice of cir 
cumstance that adds a f! vour to our 
natural liking. Just «as homely 
feelings are touched by Shakespeare, 
and something large transfused into 
them, so that his readers take away a 
permanent present, so after a journey 
across England in a fine express our 
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everyday quotation for the race rises 
toa premium. It is this that makes 
a station, on some rough morning 
when an express is about to start, 
one of the most educating scenes in a 
capital. The display of brilliant 
ability appeals to our imagination, the 
great success to our pride, and the 
solid worth of the thing is obvious as 
we watch the passengers hurrying out 
from the pigeon-holes where they have 
laid down their gold. The train is run 
for no one in particular, but the pro- 
gramme of each passenger catches 
emphasis and glows with the anima- 
tion of the whole movement. The 
brittle old man of eighty, the placid 
lady with white hair and serene brow, 
that invalid brought tenderly in on 
his bed, the hungry schoolboy wild for 
a punctual departure, and his pretty 
young sister of laughing thirteen, the 
full-blown lovelier girl warm in her 
corner, the jovial merchant seating 
himself like a ruddy bulwark, those 
police with a handcuffed wretch be- 
tween them, the artisan eager for his 
new billet, the son on leave to bury 
his mother, the two old friends with 
knapsack and pipe keen for their 
holiday, the soldier oif to a foreign 
land, the sunburnt sailor steering 
straight home at last, and the deep- 
lined doctor of repute, driving up just 
in time, with thoughtful hope on his 
toughened face—so many mortals, old 
and young, unacquainted with each 
other, but bound one way for divers 
reasons, are merged for a time in one 
joint experience, like notes in a fine 
chord where the combined effect en- 
hances the value of each constituent. 
Life is seen as in a spectrum, viyid 
with its various hues and shades, and 
when the driving-wheels begin to turn, 
and the white steam pours out, it is the 
departure of a human ray of light and 
heat to energise some distant spot. 
Stations should have large spans and 
great architecture; they look down 
hourly on great services to men. 

Then again, a genuine ational 


feeling comes to an instructed tra- 
veller by rail, if the journey is long 
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and swift. The army of plate-layers 
intent upon our path, the sleepless— 
but often only too sleepy—signalmen, 
the busy foremen and inspectors, the 
porters prompt for a punctual des- 
patch,! the guard scattering sparks 
of alertness, the humorous driver 
unsoured by repeated loss of ideal, 
the honest tapper of every wheel 
—not to mention those who designed 
and put together what has to stand 
the test of relentless speed; there 
must be sound men all along our 
route, and this comes home strongly 
to us after an hour or two. 

But it is the Earth herself that is 
brought before us with most vivid 
splendour, in a way which the pre- 
sent generation is the first to have 
experienced while children. The feel- 
ing of distance is almost modern, 
and is growing up now as a result of 
running over immense spaces in 
the limits of a day. When “ All that 
are desirous to pass from London to 
York, or from York to London” used 
to “perform the whole Journey in 
Four Days (if God permits),”? they 
went over the same ground as we do 
now in less than four hours, and no 
doubt a greater number of objects 
caught their eye. But they slept two 
or three nights on the way, and sleep 
seems (except in the case of lovers) 
to dislocate the experience of the 
current day from that of preceding 
ones, whereas now the external world 
showers its volley of successive im- 
pressions upon men whose mood has 
not time to tire from London to the 
northern capital, whose spirits are as 
keen at the last mile-mark as at the 
first. And thus the entire series of 
objects encountered in the run through 
nearly three degrees of latitude make 
one great picture in our memory, every 
detail being in almost equally sharp 
focus : after many such journeys there 
begin to dawn on the plane of our 
conceptions new outlines of the earth. 
Distance is jelé in the nineteenth 


1 At any rate north of the Thames. 
2 Advertisement of express service between 
York and London, April, 1706. 


century, instead of being assented to 
by figures or the lapse of days. 

Then this new sense of Space soon 
merges in and helps to swell that 
modern feeling of Lxistence which 
draws nourishment from so many 
sources. And any one who is suscep- 
tible to reality or who has a ten- 
dency to fall in love with existence 
must be fond of a ride by express. 
Many a modern brain, aching from 
inward collision, receives an un- 
rivalled tonic from the pleasant 
broadside of life that plays on our 
rapid course with such a kind pro- 
fusion. Blue mountain-ranges dozing 
in the distant sunshine, the steadfast 
river rippling near, the bosomed slopes 
of teeming soil turned up in glossy 
ridges, the ardent birds, and com- 
fortable cattle, old houses that peep 
gray from their shelter of trees, where 
the doves are cooing as we pass, then 
a sudden vision of crowded roofs and 
busy smoke across the sky, the shrill 
applause from children waiting for 
our speed, the people pacing active on 
the platform whizzing by, the long- 
drawn aisles between those lines of 
trucks of coal or harder merchandise 
down which we dash with the roar of 
a storm, and soft green fields again, 
where the white clouds are sailing 
silent above the curtseying wires— 
at each turn these thousands of living 
instances never cease to salute the au- 
dience of our listening eyes. Whirled 
with a magnificent ease through a 
panorama of life so generously pre- 
sented, the worn man feels more than 
the atmospheric breeze that blows out- 
side; he is strung by an altogether 
novel touch from the surrounding fact 
of Existence. 

In these ways express speed can put 
a rainbow-fringe around our pictures 
of mankind and the earth, till our 
feeling about both is enlarged into 
something like the tender passion on 
a higher scale. An Englishman whe 
knows his country well, if he take his 
seat by the window on a summer day, 
must admit, as he is hurried along the 
exquisite dales of the Derbyshire 
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heights,! or drawn with unfaltering 
pace up the wild ascent of solemn 
Longdendale,’ that of such speed we 
can truly say, It touches nothing that 
it does not adorn, 


4. High Art Leaven, and Scientific Sig- 
nificance, in Express Trains. 


A fourth gift of express speed is the 
example of “finish” it offers, a stimu- 
lus to encourage people who are deep 
in the ruts of common circumstance. 
Familiarity with any of our great Eng- 
lish lines breeds a disposition similar 
to that induced by acquaintance with 
splendid music or beautiful figures ; 
the observer feels like Edmund in King 
Lear, that he pants for life and means 
some good to do—at any rate longs to 
do something well. There is a hanker- 
ing after excellence inside every one, 
but it wants occasion to draw it out, 
and there is no charge for admission to 
the sight of an express. Now an ex- 
press is the death of mediocrity, or 
mediocrity will be the death of it; 
and hence the quicker the speed of our 
trains the healthier? the effect of this 
demonstration of high art on a world 
compelled to so much that is “cheap 
and nasty.” Certain old words, de- 
scriptive of excellence in men and 
women, are just now disfranchised 
from the public service. But the 
qualities they were used to denote 
are still extant; signs of them stud 
the rails at every yard, and each engine 
is a moving testimony to their persist- 
ence. Stamina, thoroughness, perse- 


1 The Midland expresses to Manchester run 
up to a height of 999 feet near Peak Forest, 
where they tunnel a fork of the Pennine range. 

* From Manchester to the top of the Wood- 
head tunnel, 1,010 above sea, is 22 miles of con- 
tinuous ascent, averaging +}, all the way, only 
three miles of which are easier than 5}, ; there 
is three-quarters of a mile level on the way, 
but no other rest. The M.S. & L, expresses 


mount this with a very off hand alacrity. 

3 And, as for safety, the safest line is the one 
which is the best managed, but the one which 
runs the most and the fastest expresses is 
obliged to be the best managed ; thus, those 
who prefer slow trains must yet acknowledge 
their debt to expresses. 
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verance, are the “ water-mark”’ of our 
English lines. And those who bewail 
“the noble characteristics of the coach- 
ing days” may find them all again 
upon the foot-plate ; there stand men 
with coal-dust on their faces, but 
diamond qualities beneath. 

And besides this leaven of real high 
art, one of those influences that give 
aristocratic zest to a life which with- 
out them would be stale and bourgeois, 
there is another of close kinship, the 
feature of scientific significance, which 
is never absent from any first-class 
product. Such trophies of achieve- 
ment inspirit the public imagination, 
for they serve as samples of the as- 
tounding successes that can be realised 
out of ordinary material by means of 
disciplined common-sense. As both 
material and common-sense are abund- 
ant, while discipline can be nursed by 
every one to some extent, we go away 
stronger for having seen an express. 
Those popular legends or doggerel 
ballads which in Shakespeare’s hands 
became immortal legacies, or the vague 
suggestions which Beethoven worked 
out into movements that carry every 
one captive, these stages are not 
farther apart than were the North- 
umberland coal-waggons of a hundred 
years ago from the masterly fact of to- 
day, when we see express-engine and 
bogie-carriages flash across the fields— 
improved out of all knowledge of their 
ancestry, were it not for the four-foot- 
nine between their wheels, which still 
survives as a link of identification with 
the past.* This brilliant realisation of 
railway speed, by displaying one in- 
stance of our power over the monsters 
that used to frighten us—for the race 
was cradled like Hercules—gives in- 
tellectual satisfaction and readiness 

+ 4ft. 9in. was the gauge of the local coal- 
carts near Newcastle, which Stephenson 
adopted as the gauge of his first railway, in 
order that the coal-owners might the more 
readily fall in with his revolutionary change. 
[And similarly we may discover certain idiosyn- 
cracies of human nature which have persisted 
till the present day as ‘‘ survivals ;” they may 
have no merit of their own beyond that of 
transitory necessity, and we may reconsider 
their value without alarm. ] 




















If some diffi- 


for the next problem. 
culties have been so ably mastered, 
why not others, for they all agree in 


being difficulties? Express trains are 
a type of true Epicurean achievement ; 
but it is by getting these trophies from 
common material that “ transcenden- 
tal” hopes and purposes thrive ; men 
are fired by such successes till their 
imagination leaps out into the future. 


5. The Mind braced by Straightforward 
Action. 


We must be grateful to expresses 
for another healthy influence particu- 
larly welcome now. At a time when 
legislation lingers, or has to fight its 
way by inches, when the channels of 
trade are blocked by stakes of ignor- 
ance or torpedoes of speculation, when 
thoughtful people, whether they know 
it or not, are deadened by that mental 
pyemia due to “impacted” problems, 
—then is the time when we turn 
with thanks to a sight like that of 
English railways, where every day in 
a hundred directions, all over the 
country, wet or fine, peace or war, 
Tories in or Tories out, we find the 
same simple menu of 


“Something attempted, something done.” 


There is a childish gratification in 
watching the manly performance of 
such every-day programmes as those 
issued by our leading lines ; we imbibe 
a simple medicine which goes straight 
home, and acts where it is wanted. 
Those who are familiar with the daily 
work described in Bradshaw derive 
the same satisfaction that comes to 
the “gods” of a theatre when they 
watch the play push on its straight- 
forward march towards the reward of 
virtue and collapse of the villain ; 
something decisive has been duly 
done, and they started with the yearn- 
ing that it should. So in the run of 
an express there is unity of action to 
satisfy the simplest. We have to be 
in a certain latitude and longitude at 
a certain minute, and start accord- 
ingly; we may trust the earth to 
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afford plenty of incident for diversi- 
fying the progress of the play. A con- 
stant repartee, of hill and tunnel, 
valley and viaduct, obstacle and 
curve, a rise or fall in the horizon, 
diminuendos or crescendos of speed, 
uninteresting landscape and fascinat- 
ing pace, mountain grandeur and a 
slackening to observe it better, and 
all the way a dominant strain of one 
purpose—even when hushed for half 
an hour at York or Normanton. 


6. The effect of Express Trains in con- 
structing w Social “ Permanent Way”’ 
through the Surface-inequalities of 
Custom, Clique, and Locality. 


The last boon we notice here is in- 
directly by far the greatest. The 
primary effect of speed, in augmenting 
and intensifying the market energy of 
every man, was manifest with the first 
train that ran, and this constantly 
cumulating effect has grown before 
our eyes, inducing fresh potentiality 
along scores of secondary channels, till 
we have the obvious result of it to-day 
—a nation bristling with eagerness, 
and intent as it never was before to 
realise new paths for the discharge of 
its energy. 

The influence at which we now 
glance works in a rather different 
way It does not at first intensify 
raw local force, for its effect may be 
the contrary; but it pervades the whole 
society of individual centres of life, 
and works a gradual readjustment of 
their attitudes to one another, in such 
a manner that each unit becomes better 
disposed to exchange energy with his 
neighbour, It is this influence which 
is now to a great extent laying a per- 
manent way for real society, while the 
first has been breeding a tremendous 
capacity for working on the new lines 
when open. When people mix, there 
is a change as great as when chemical 
action occurs in a test-tube, but the 
change is a happier one; the indi- 
viduals do not disappear, only their 
characters modify, they become more 
pliant and readier to make terms with 
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their fellows, that is, more disposed to 
create life on a generous scale. As a 
result of a few years of expresses, we 
have in England new social phenomena, 
not simply aggregations of event ; 
while the great British independence 
or stubborn self-sufficiency of the in- 
dividual units mixed together has made 
the result much more valuable. 

For express trains are through-cur- 
rents of life, which arouse localism 
from its habit of aloofness, and stir 
up a disposition for contact, for intelli- 
gent “society.” Then follow through- 
currents of social enthusiasm, as the 
linked individuals induce happiness all 
round, instead of radiating into space. 
Even now men and women are like bad 
engines, wasting nearly all the warmth 
inside them, instead of making it effi- 
cient outside; but what were they a 
hundred years ago? The gradual 
change of this kind effected by exe 
presses may be compared to the acqui- 
sition of respiratory organs ; for now 
the fresh air of intelligence pervades 
the life of the country, and eliminates 
the used-up products of clique and 
custom. Thus the old antithesis of 
“town” and “country ” is fast losing 
its point, and a modern simplicity ' of 
method is arising which is partly due to 
the discovery of our greatest common 
measure by travel. Vulgarity, snob- 
bishness, and parochial servility are 
dissolving into a thoughtful regard for 
the circumstances that inclose human 
affairs. We can see signs of this 
change all around us—in our books, 
our servants, our furniture, and no- 
where more than in the eyes of chil- 
dren and the dress they wear. Along 
with this new simplicity may be also 
seen a new hope, which is coming on 
quietly like a sturdy child. Hope 
arrives in the train of new conditions, 
and a fresh breeze began to blow 
over the world when the railway 
was opened from Stockton to Darling- 
ton; for that extra-parochial enter- 
prise ushered in extra-parochial reward. 


1 ** Ancient simplicity is one of the illusions 
that vanish before historical criticism.”—F. 
Pollock, Fortnightly Review, October, 1881. 
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We might continue dilating on the 
obvious—for everything healthy has 
so many endorsements,—but a recital 
of benefactors is apt to fatigue. Mill 
says: “This one operation, of putting 
things into fit places for being acted 
upon by their own internal forces and 
by those residing in other natural 
objects, is all that man does, or can 
do, with matter. He only moves one 
thing to or from another.”? And 
the same analysis applies to what 
men “can do” with their fellows. 
Therefore an express, since its raison 
@étre is the perpetual motion of men 
themselves, marks the very quint- 
essence of human ability. 


Here we will stop our analytic ad- 
miration, and wander in a more diffuse 
4 ¥ 
panegyric. Through the work of George 
Stephenson * we have been enriched 
with two new gifts, which are worth 
remarking. The first is the 


Stamina in Modern Hope. 


There is an ozone in the nineteenth 
century air, much of which may be 
traced to railways. Men are for ever 
waging war against obstacles, and 
when a great victory is won over any 
one of these, the morale of the whole 
army is strengthened ; they feel ready 
now for victory in general. The vic- 
tory Stephenson won was over a special 
obstacle which no one hoped to con- 
quer. His subjugation of distance 
made a specially vivid appeal to each 
man’s imagination, because hitherto 
distance had been accepted as_ the 
death of so many of the best possi- 
bilities. But now Distance was led 
captive across the land in triumphal 
procession at forty miles an hour, 
and every one saw the sight. While 
this change was establishing itself the 
children who were being born drank 
in a new view of the material world ; 
they grew up to look upon surrounding 


2 Political Economy, Bk. I., chap. i. § 2. 

3 i.e, Railways are the mechanism by which 
these gifts arrive, though they are not the 
ultimate source. 























conditions as things to be tackled by 
intelligence rather than as vested in- 
terests to be touched with caution. 
If there were no great inventions, the 
world would soon seem like a cabinet 
full of intricate grooves and drawers, 
whose movements can be learnt only 
from tradition ; but any achievement 
like that of Stephenson makes evident 
the fact that there are inexhaustible 
hidden drawers unknown to the old 
experts, with treasure which can be 
discovered by any one who brings 
resolution to the attempt. Every 
man has a current stock of force to 
work his daily programme with, but 
this capital swells or shrinks according 
as it finds an opening readily or not in 
the barriers of circumstance. Spirits 
are “high” or “low” in proportion as 
each beginning of purpose is too much 
obstructed or is quickly passed through 
its working stages, Each block to pur- 
pose deadens the energy that forged 
that purpose, while every favouring 
response has a magic effect in stimu- 
lating fresh creations of the originating 
effort. And express trains have in- 
troduced a new state of things in the 
world of people’s business intentions ; 
men turn over their nerve-capital of 
purpose ten times oftener than they 
used, and the result is that they de- 
velop a new elasticity of nature, as 
freshening as the breeze upon a sea- 
shore. Not only is the practical im- 
agination touched with a tonic, but 
the raw energy saved leaves so much 
the more available for higher uses ; 
the working day becomes double its 
old length, and there is a multiplied 
intensity to work it with. 

But the gain must be immense to 
men who were once the serfs of dis- 
tance and who now are free. And 
this emancipation leads to very much 
more than its own immediate benefits. 
Unsympathetic people are never tired 
of depreciating “those triumphs of 
material and mere machinery” which 
so illuminate the present century. 
But the sneer comes from ignorance. 
None of these things can be done 
without the partnership of some of 
No. 280.—voL, XLv1I. 
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the finest moral qualities, and any 
summit of human excellence resembles 
all others in being at bottom the 
result of a victory over inertia. Our 
devotion to physical science will turn 
out to have been a schoolmaster which 
will bring us to a happier social state 
in the imminent future. And besides, 
we are beginning to admit now that 
“common material! details” are to be 
treated with respect; they none of 
them are really “common,” but are 
all so “ highly connected ” that a pro- 
per attention to any of them may at 
any moment result in the introduction 
of angels unawares. Such angels have 
been entertained in England since 
Stephenson sat up night after night 
over his pit fire, puzzling at boiler-tubes 
and the adhesion of smooth wheels. 

This then is the insidious boon pre- 
sented by the sight of our Scotch 
expresses running to Grantham? or 
Leicester * without a stop; the ob- 
server is mentally braced by seeing 
such a long course of obstacle so 
simply overcome, and the absence of 
fetters to such a feat of realisation 
allows his imagination to stand up- 
right for a moment. The same kind 
influence comes when we listen to the 
performance of a great movement of 
Beethoven. Men walk in, badgered 
by business friction, or chafed by the 
fetters of legal delay, and sit down to 
listen in peace, undisturbed by any 
earthly jar, while a masterly inspira- 
tion makes its unimpeded flight along 
a@ permanent way of smooth musical 
tones to a splendid consummation. 
Both music and expresses feed the 
disposition to be enthusiastic, by af- 
fording public instances of what can 
be done when conditions are accurately 
grappled. The audience go away with 
a leaven inside them, feeling (though 
perhaps unconsciously) sure that things 
in general can be done and difficulties 
overcome. 

1 The same people who talk so contempt- 
uously of ‘‘ material” progress will say, ‘‘ Oh, 
that’s immaterial !” when they refer to some- 
thing unimportant, and thus disclose their 


belief that whatever is material is important. 
2 1054 miles, 3 99} miles. 


T 
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Every man had once an infinite 
programme, but it is never long enter- 
tained, because the daily blocks to 
particular current effort degrade his 
disposition to tussle with remaining 
difficulties ; and vice versd any swift 
possession of one end puts fresh force 
into his readiness to pursue other 
ends, makes him revert again to infi- 
nite attempt. This illusion of infinite 
capability, bred by such sights as ex- 
presses and such music as Beethoven’s, 
is invaluable for giving men buoy- 
ancy. And though it may be an 
illusion to the men of each genera- 
tion, it is not a delusion for the race ; 
because human minds are growing, 
and they see round corners of the 
future by anticipation, On the basis 
of actual sterling work already 
achieved there rises up an edifice of 
credit to house the workers, and when 
they look into their mirrors they see 
“virtual” images of things to come. 
The faith of active men springs from 
their works. Hence railways feed 
the pluck of their creators, and that 
instinct of hopefulness, which though 
yet an infant, is full of promise, is 
one legacy of Stephenson’s work. 


Railways have thrown men Out of Gear 
Mentally. 


But that modern elasticity of dis- 
position is only one of the gifts we 
have received by means of Stephen- 
son; we come now to the second, 
which at first sight seems destructive 
of the other. When express speed 
became established as a function of 
the national life, a widespread inter- 
action began of the many types of 
rigid British individuality, each firmly 
hedged with the assurance of its own 
sufficiency ; there was an interference 
allowed of currents of energy hitherto 
insulated. This mingling has now 


become so general that an unprece- 
dented state of things has ensued. 
The air seems filled with a precipitate 
of shapeless beliefs, shifting and wan- 
dering like flakes in a snowstorm, 
and we hear people asking whether 
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long-trusted fundamental principles 
are really “true,” while others buy 
expensive books to see if life be 
““worth living.” Men who confine 
themselves to an atmosphere close with 
their own thoughts can easily show 
on paper that the prospect is very 
wretched, but out of doors, rubbing 
against one another and facing the 
encouragement of successful work, 
this dampness of printer’s ink soon 
evaporates again. 

In the game of “ twirl the trencher ” 
there comes now and then an incident 
called “twilight,” when every child 
for a few moments is unseated, and 
chaos reigns supreme. George Stephen- 
son was the unintentional means of 
calling “twilight” in our English 
nursery, and so thoroughly has in- 
ertia been disturbed that we are not 
likely to find our seats for some time 
to come. Or we may regard our 
island a hundred years ago as fast in 
the grip of a glacial period of theologic 
ice, while now, with the advent of 
more Nature and sunny intelligence, 
the massive floes begin to melt away. 
Whatever similes are used, the fact 
remains that thoughts and beliefs are 
at present blurred in their outline, 
vague and indistinct compared with 
those of our ancestors. Virtue and 
vice, some people complain, are now- 
adays fickle as to their features, 
which are given to fading out of focus 
when we interrogate them. It must, 
however, be their own promptitude in 
discovering good or bad tendencies, 
rather than the tendencies themselves, 
which has suffered change. We are 
none of us sure exactly where we are ; 
we only know, from undeniable evi- 
dence of science, that we are out.of 
our old reckoning ; and so men go on 
with their daily work steeped in a 
restless discontent. 

But this auspicious fog of discon- 
tent, it may be said, is surely due to 
the persevering work of science, and 
railways must not be allowed to play 
Jacob with the birthright of another 
This, however, is the strongest reason 
for presenting in full the claim of 
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railways to our gratitude. Science of 
course is the mother of railways, 
which are only one of her splendid 
children ; and in praising the fact of 
express speed we are only paying our 
tribute to her by a bit of concrete 
admiration. “Science” is common- 
sense gone into training, with imagi- 
nation to steer, and railways are 
simply a very emphatic instance of 
what common gifts can do when pro- 
perly used. At the same time it is 
not arrogant to claim for railways 
rather than for science the merit of 
having produced modern discontent. 
No doubt it is the scientific spirit of 
corroboration, which, by making us all 
more accurate, is convicting us of error, 
and apparently undoing discipline ; but 
facts, like seed, must be sown, and by 
what except by railroads have the seeds 
of fertile thought been drilled across 
the receptive land? By the printing- 
press, it may be said ; but newspapers 
and books depend on speed, and it is 
the machinery by which great results 
arrive that we are here examining. 
Besides, it is not so much the diffusion 
of books containing new knowledge as 
the diffusion of living people who 
entertain this knowledge which works 
such a change in the world ; and per- 
sonal contact is a startling factor in 
an age of expresses.' 

If then it is granted that railways 
have unsettled us and made us discon- 
tented, the next thing is to point out 
the merit of this service. 

A partial illustration is supplied by 
the instance of a modern pianoforte, 
and by a consideration of the way in 
which it is tuned. The tuner tries to 
observe deference to the recognised 
relations of “fourths” and “fifths,” 
but finds that if he rigidly persists in 
tuning by these exact intervals the 
notes of one octave, he cannot have 
through communication with the notes 
of adjoining octaves similarly tuned. 
He therefore disregards a little the 
individual claims of each “fourth” 
and “fifth,” making each concede a 
trifle from its absolute mathematical 

1 As Mr. Gladstone well knows. 
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precision, and he tunes away through 
a series of slightly flattened intervals. 
The result is that starting from any 
note we have a succession of exact 
“octaves ” (indispensable intervals) 
up and down the keyboard, and a 
given number of wires is thus able to 
yield incomparably greater results, 
results quite superior in kind. 

The application of this simile to 
railways in their effect on modern 
thought is obvious ; the mere habit of 
swift locomotion has made us tolerant. 
Continual contact with the diverse 
views of different people whom we 
cannot help liking has subdued us 
into thoughtfulness and into culti- 
vating a disposition to “give and 
take.” Toleration is notoriously the 
key-note of the latter part of this 
century, and the children of each new 
generation are more and more edu- 
cated so as to be attuned to easier in- 
tercourse with their fellows. When 
nations resemble a pianoforte in the 
ease with which great movements of 
happy intercourse can traverse the en- 
tire “‘ social scale,” then there will be a 
beginning of thorough “ society,” a dis- 
position of units which till now has not 
been possible except in a fractional 
part of the human instrument. 

It is 1882 years since “a star ap- 
peared in the East,” and with it the 
first intimation that such a change 
might be effected, that men could be 
better off if they would live by means 
of one another instead of on one 
another, if they would adjust the 
intervals of their relations with their 
neighbours according to a system of 
intelligent rather than blind selfish- 
ness. But the idea was too far in 
advance of any practical instrument 
for its realisation, and it could not 
dovetail with the ordinary experience 
of those who listened to its attrac- 
tions. The greatest idea has to wait 
for machinery to carry it out, and it 
is only sixty years ago that the details 
of such a mechanism were worked out 
by the lcexl engineer on the banks of 
the Tyne. He of course was not con- 


cerned with this idea, nearly 1900 
72 
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years old, of first throwing the world 
out of local tune in order that it 
might then be re-tuned on an “ equal” 
system ' of universal relations. He 
was simply in love with his own work, 
but he gave the world a practical 
form of exercise for the expression of 
its energy which is fast tending to the 
result originally proclaimed, and with- 
out which the result could not probably 
have been attained. Meanwhile, in 
the intervening centuries, “‘ benighted 
Europe” had succeeded in establishing 
a basis of material security and a 
bond of industrial union ; so that 
when expresses came into play with 
this un-tuning effect of theirs, they 
could not shake society in its material 
foundations, but were only able to 
throw it out of gear mentally. This 
they have done, and we are in the 
noise of the tuning. It is a distract- 
ing and uncomfortable time, especially 
to some selfish keys, who thought they 
were secure in their sanctuary, and 
much resent the overhauling. For a 
time nothing can be heard but the 
jarring of individual notes sternly 
tested; but the prospect is brighter, 
for every now and then we catch a hint 
of some brilliant passage of which the 
keyboard will in future be capable. 

In fact a little reflection on our 
modern instinct of toleration discovers 
the two great modern facts which we 
have already described as legacies of 
Stephenson. Why is it that people 
now are so much more disposed to 
tolerate than they ever were before ? 
For two reasons. First, because they 
are tough with a new hope, hope which 
comes from living in an atmosphere of 
practical ozone; and this hope, true 
to its breeding, makes them inclined 
to believe in new possibilities of good ; 
while the scientific spirit—which rail- 


> 


ways have done everything to diffuse 2 


1 A-certain amount of precision has to be 
sacrificed by each of the lesser interva!s, in 
order that we may secure a true ‘‘octave ;” 
when the tuner distributes this loss so that 
each interval makes the same contribution to 
the main result, he is said to be tuning on a 
system of equal temperament, 

2 It may seem an absurd want of proportion 


—persuades them of the intimate con- 
nection between all things: “ there is 
a soul of good in all things evil.” 
Secondly—and here we have the un- 
tuning effect of railways—men are 
not so cocksure as they used to be 
with regard to the glib certainties 
Right and Wrong; wider information 
has made them more modest. Thus 
our toleration is only possible through 
the contemporaneous growth of that 
confidence and that uncertainty both of 
which we hold must be affiliated on 
the father of railways. 

There is a tale told somewhere of a 
too fond youth who was once exiled 
from happiness and sent to the empti- 
ness of a remote hamlet. There every 
morning he used to walk to where a 
line of railway ran through the soli- 
tude, and where he could watch the 
rails keeping their even course away 
into distance. When he stood on the 
bright metals he felt he was on a level 
with kind friends and happy haunts 
all over the country, and this feeling 
brought them nearer with a little 
warmth of comfort. And sometimes, 
out of indulgence to a sick fancy, he 
would put his ear to the metals, so 
as to catch the resonance from that 
favourite spot from which he had just 
been severed. 

Now “science” has taken us away 
from some of our dearest friends, but 
when we are on a railway, though 
railways were the chief instrument she 
used to work her end, we feel in com- 
pensation that we are more closely 
linked with our fellow creatures. We 
cannot stand on any rural platform, 
or cross the rails that pass through 
the dreariest fen, without seeming to 
be for the moment arm-in-arm with 
our whole country. The shining track 
stands out as a route for better human 
consciousness, and we see a gift of 
nerves which promise a new order of 
happiness. We may be lonely out 


to pass by with such scanty notice the immense 
influence of the Evolution theory on the 
growth of tolerance; but we are only con- 
sidering the mechanism by which such irre- 
sistible forces become efficient. 
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among the stubbles of discredited 
beliefs, but the hand that performed 
the operation will probably heal the 
wound. The mental gloom so prevalent, 
which is caused by the admixture of so 
much new truth, is like what chemists 
call “a precipitate soluble in excess,” 
which will disappear when brought in 
contact with more of its cause. 


Feudalism and Localism. 


Two other points arrest our atten- 
tion when we consider railways. One 
is the death of feudalism, the other 
the birth of localism. In fact these 
are only two aspects of the same pro- 
cess, for it is the growth of genuine 
localism which has killed feudalism, 
by striking its own roots into the soil 
on which the latter used to thrive. 
Railways, which have broken up the 
iron fetters of the middle ages, have 
been silently creating a better bond 
of union. Centralisation will soon 
find much of its old occupation gone 
in a land of confederate localism. 
Those who look round England now 
can see the beginning of this change 
in that hardy and sensible local in- 
stinct which is cropping out every- 
where. This is the disposition that 
finds one place nearly as good as 
another for energetic men, and it is 
radically different from the cockney 
belief which makes a man miserable 
tinless he is “near town.” No doubt 
at first the effect of railways was to 
strengthen the prestige of the metro- 
polis; but now the tables are turned, 
and vigorous cities have grown up 
where there were paltry towns before, 
in a widespread rivalry of independ- 
ence. London is still by courtesy 
called the “capital,” but the word 
conveys a false idea. Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and the other towns in the 
north put it to shame in things that 
mark intelligence. The huge city 
has lost some of the properties of a 
real capital, and is as much like an 
enlarged liver as it is like a head. 

In this new growth of localism we 
see exemplified the proper working of 
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Nemesis. “Here, at Killingworth,” 
says Mr. Smiles, ‘without the aid of 
a farthing of Government money, a 
system of road locomotion had been in 
existence since 1814, which was des- 
tined, before many years, to revolu- 
tionise the internal communications of 
England and of the world, but of 
which the English public and the 
English Government as yet knew 
nothing.” ! It was the plucky local 
spirit that created railways, and this 
is the very spirit which is now being 
daily strengthened and dignified by 
their influence. 

With regard to feudalism, and its 
disappearance before the magic touch 
of speed, we need only recall those 
words of Dr. Arnold, uttered forty 
years ago in a flash of intuition, when 
he saw the first trains of the North- 
Western on the line near Rugby. “I 
rejoice to see it,” he said, as he stood 
on one of its arches, and watched the 
train pass on through the distant 
hedgerows—“ I rejoice to see it, and 
think that feudality is gone for 
ever.” That system has had its day, 
and we will not stop to speak ill of a 
bridge that carried us over in very 
rough weather. But, though the 
feudal system is dead and buried, in- 
justice still remains. And some 
serious people are talking now of a 
social revolution which will soon come, 
when the poorest class will extort by 
force what “greedy capitalism” is too 
unjust to concede. Whether, or not, 
in sensible England any such violent 
change will occur, and passion prevail 
over intelligence, it is certain that in 
the meantime there is actually in 
operation, every day, a remedial force 
which is none the less capable because 
it is quiet in its action. Any one can 
see that railways are the worst enemies 
of injustice. For injustice now can 
hardly lurk in the remotest corner 
when the “bull’s eye” of express 
communication lights up every parish 
in the land. 

To give one concrete instance: At 
the beginning of the “nineteenth 

1 Lives of the Engineers, vol. iii., chap, viii. 
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century” trades-unions were illegal. 
But now that the plain truth about 
them is diffused, and their doings 
brought before every one’s eyes in- 
stead of being known only by false 
report, these societies are protected 
by law as much as the wealthiest 
interests that used to crush them. 
Railways have been their good fairy. 

And so with the many long-endured 
facts that disgrace society, though we 
may not yet have got much beyond a 
naive indignation arising from the 
novelty of our knowledge that there 
were such evils, still it seems probable 
that in a very few years this resent- 
ment will find expression in some 
intelligent action for the prevention of 
them. It is the railways have excited 
this indignation, by bringing the evils 
before us so dramatically, and with 
such a wholesale shock. Men always 
knew that injustice and wrong went on 
within the radius of their own parish 
bells, but they were accustomed to it 
from their birth, and too lazy to want 
to alter it. But now railways bring 
us news every day with our breakfast 
that equal injustice constantly occurs 
in every other parish, We cannot 
stand this—we must protest against 
the beam when it protrudes from our 
brother’s eye. Besides, a wrong state 
of things in one parish made no such 
vivid impression on our minds as the 
dramatic presentation of Wrong affect- 
ing hundreds of thousands, The con- 
sciousness en b/oc was too strong to be 
resisted, and inertia was thoroughly 
waked up. 

We can see, then, that railway 
speed has long been working a “silent 
and insensible” revolution—to quote 
the phrase of Adam Smith,’ when he 
speaks of an equally momentous 
change effected by equally “ material” 
agency. Indignation by itself cannot 
cure wrong, but the best of railways 
is, that while creating a widespread 
sense of wrong about social facts, they 
simultaneously promote that mingling 
of men and contagion of thought 
which are the only source of a 

1 Wealth of Nations, Bk. iii., chap. iv. 
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remedy. For motion is the favourite 
soil of intelligence. 


There are spots on our English rail- 
ways where the line is eloquent ; the 
stones and “ sleepers” seem to speak. 

A man who is fond of contrast 
should take a look some fine morning 
at those Westminster slums—not a 
stone’s throw from the Houses of 
Parliament—where fate has _ rolled 
men into gutters, where renis kill 
modesty, and so dirt and disgrace 
are accepted good-humouredly as a 
matter of course—and then, turning 
his back on this, let him rattle up to 
St. Pancras in time for the 10.35 ex- 
press, and by five in the afternoon 
step out in romantic Westmoreland.” 
When he has had some food, he should 
return by rail to Hawes Junction. 
Strolling out there on the shadowy 
hills as the sun begins to set, he has 
come to a gathering of pure Nature, 
and he stands alone with an assem- 
blage of mute mountain-peaks. An 
hour or two later, having walked to 
the top of the watershed, where rivulets 
rustle down the rocks, as he waits in 
the shelter where the Ure and Eden rise 
together, except for the faint crack- 
ling of the limestone crags he can 
almost hear the moonlight fall upon 
the stillness. Below him is the rail- 
way, a strange intruder, and Bow Fell 
looks down calm on this triumph over 
difficulties. Then there issues an 
earnest uproar® from the milk-blue 
air where Kirkby Stephen lies hid, 
and soon he sees three red lights di- 
minishing past him till they vanish in 
the tunnel on the south. . 

At another part of the Midland 
route to Scotland, the landscape is 
almost audible with expression. Be- 
tween Carlisle and Hawick we have 
to climb 950 feet of the Lowlands, and 
get over forty-six miles, in an hour and 
five minutes. When we leave the 
curves of the Esk, and run into higher 
Liddesdale, as we steam with discip- 


® Appleby, arrive 5.20, 
3 8 pM. up express from Carlisle. 
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lined hurry up the sheltered slopes 
of this once international valley, past 
the sheep feeding undisturbed in the 
sunshine that entertains the silence of 
the region, like boys who come home 
after a long absence to find the same 
old furniture and mantelpiece changed 
because they can now see over it, or 
get their chins above it, so we from 
our modern rapid seat regard the un- 
altered hills, while we charge along 
the open scarp of moor above New- 
castleton— up a gradient of 1 in 70 
{for eight miles in succession] with un- 
broken wind. And Mr. Smiles, speak- 
ing from the other end of the ancient 
boundary, where the Tweed and the 
North Sea foam beneath the Border 
Bridge, re-echoes this sentiment :— 
“The warders at Berwick no longer 
look out from the castle walls to des- 
ery the glitter of Southron spears. 
The bell-tower, from which the alarm 
was sounded of old, though still stand- 
ing, is deserted ; the only bell heard 
within the precincts of the old castle 
being that of the railway porter an- 
nouncing the arrival or departure of 
trains. You see the Scotch express 
pass along the bridge and speed south- 
ward on the wings of steam. But no 
alarm spreads along the Border now. 
Northumbrian beeves are safe. Chevy 
Chase and Otterburn are quiet sheep- 
pastures. The only men-at-arms on the 
battlements of Alnwick Castle are of 
stone. Bamborough Castle has become 
an asylum for shipwrecked mariners, 
and the Norman keep at Newcastle has 
been converted into a Museum of An- 
tiquities. The railway has indeed con- 
summated the Union.” ? 

Or again, returning south by the 
“East Coast Route,” and taking part 
in that fastest of express performances, 
we have half-an-hour to wait at York, 
the whole of which need not be spent 
inside the refreshment-room. Outside, 
at the northern end of the platform, is 
a picture as moving to an ordinary 
man as it is striking to an artist. 
Facing us are the old town, and older 
river, and the gray Minster broods 

1 Lives of the Engineers, vol. iii., p. 415. 
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unvexed over the history of two 
thousand years. The Yorkshire fields 
lying level around, the blue stream, 
flowing tranquilly past the shadows of 
bridges and ancient irregular houses, 
the massive tower, aloft with circling 
birds and sunshine, the narrow old 
streets half hid by gables, the _hil- 
locks of red-tiled roofs in various tints 
of age seen softening through the city 
smoke, and the open plain beyond, 
stretching quiet in its own fertility, 
except where here and there the sun- 
light shows an eager train on one of 
the modern tracks that intersect its 
green expanse—this picture has a 
special charm when we turn and con- 
trast it with the busy stir of the plat- 
form. The weather-worn cathedral 
and the brand-new station are the two 
rival objects; but though outwardly 
unlike they are insympathy with each 
other. Both show a belief in possi- 
bilities ; the first, an early one, which, 
feeling only that there was a respon- 
siveness somewhere outside, stretched 
upwards to the sky ; while the second, 
a thousand years later, finds hope at 
its elbow, and so its work is diffused 
upon earth. An equally earnest 
energy may have planned the two, 
but the change of investment is 
caused by the arrival of definite 
knowledge. We look out again on 
the heirloom of St. Mary’s Abbey and 
the older Roman arches, and the 
plaintive part of the suggestion dies 
away before the dozens of ruddy chil- 
dren who expatiate on the soft turf or 
run for hide-and-seek behind the ruins. 
Their healthy laugh rings out with the 
everlasting freshness of the race, as it 
comes back from its dip in Lethe,— 
while the blue water keeps on its 
patient way to the Humber. 

But time is up, and we must leave 
this station, one of the tonic sights of 
England. The guard blows his whistle, 
the eight-foot wheel of the “G. N. R.” 
revolves, the last smoker is shut in, 
and in a few seconds the “ Scotchman ” 
is straining away into distance as if 
nothing else were worth living for— 
just like a lover, with single-minded 
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enthusiasm. Those who remember 
this express at York in the icy winter 
of 1879-80, when the few travellers 
who did not remain thawing them- 
selves at the waiting-room fires used 
to stamp up and down a sawdusted 
platform under a darkened roof, while 
day after day the train came gliding in 
from Grantham with “ couplings” like 
wool, icicles pendent from the carriage 
eaves, and an air of punctual uncon- 
cern, or those who have known some 
of our other equally sterling trains— 
these will hardly mind if friendship 
does let them drift into exaggeration 
when speaking of expresses. Who 
ever admired any living thing with- 
out describing it in terms a little 
extreme! From the weakness of such 
a “personal equation” no honest man 
need ever pray to be delivered. And 


to those who think this praise of ex- 
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presses too arrogant and dispropor- 
tionate, it may always be replied, 
What would England be without 
them? It is difficult for any one 
living now in the full sunshine of the 
Sait accompli to have too much appre- 
ciation of that change concerning which 
calm Mr. Edward Pease, up before the 
dawn, made this pithy remark, “ Let 
the country but make the railroads, 
and the railroads will make the 
country.” ! 

But in this case our admiration can 
also show a satisfactory reference to 
statistics. In the next article the 
Companies shall march past, so that 
each may prove the extent to which— 
as regards speed—it is a public 
benefactor. 

ERNeEsT FoxweELt. 

1 Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, vol. iii., 

ch. xvi. 
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DR. JOHN BROWN OF EDINBURGH.' 


Sivce the last session of our Univer- 
sity Edinburgh has lost two of her 
citizens of literary mark. Dr. John 
Brown died, in his house in Rutland 
Street, on the llth of May, in the 
seventy-second year of his age; and 
his friend, Dr. William Hanna, died in 
London on the 24th of the same 
month, aged seventy-three. They 
were both buried in Edinburgh. I 
was absent at the time, and could 
not pay the last tribute of respect due 
at their funerals. But, as I’ had the 
honour of knowing them both well, I 
cannot let the present occasion pass 
without asking you to join with me in 
remembering them affectionately. I 
could say much to you of Dr. Hanna, 
the son-in-law and biographer of Dr. 
Chalmers. I could dwell on the merits 
of his Life of that great man and of 
his other well-known works, and on 
his fine liberality of intellect and the 
keen and warm geniality of his Scoto- 
Irish heart. In this place, however, 
it is naturally of Dr. John Brown that 
I feel myself entitled to speak at some 
length. He was, in a sense, during 
the latter part of his life, peculiarly 
our Edinburgh man of letters, the 
man most fondly thought of in that 
character by many people at a dis- 
tance. They had begun, long before 
his death, to call him “The Scottish 
Charles Lamb”; and the name is ap- 
plied to him still by English critics. 
Born at Biggar in Lanarkshire, in 
1810, the son of the secession minister 
of that town, and of a family already 
in the third generation of its remark- 
able distinction in the Scottish reli- 
gious world as “ The Browns of Had- 
dington,” our friend came to Edinburgh 


4 A portion of this paper was delivered as a 
lecture in the University of Edinburgh on 
Tuesday, October 24, 1882. 


in.1822, when he was twelve years old. 
His father had then removed from 
Biggar, to assume that pastorate of 
the Rose Street Secession Church in 
this city in which, and subsequently 
in his ministry in the Broughton Place 
Church, and in his theological Profes- 
sorship in connexion with the Associate 
Synod, he attained such celebrity. 
When I first knew Edinburgh there 
was no more venerable-looking man 
in it than this Dr. John Brown of 
Broughton Place Church. People 
would turn in the streets to observe 
his tall, dignified figure, as he passed ; 
and strangers who went to hear him 
preach were struck no less by the 
beauty of his appearance in the pulpit, 
the graceful fall of the silver locks 
round his fine head and sensitive face, 
than by the Pauline earnestness of his 
doctrine. At that time, the phrase 
“Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh,” if 
used in any part of Scotland away 
from the metropolis, would have been 
taken as designating this venerable 
Calvinistic clergyman, and not his son. 
The son, meanwhile, it is true, was 
becoming well enough known within 
Edinburgh on his own account. Hav- 
ing been educated at our High School 
and University, and having chosen the 
medical profession, and been appren- 
ticed for some time to our famous 
surgeon, Syme, he had taken his de- 
gree of M.D. in 1833, and had then,— 
with no other previous medical expe- 
rience out of Edinburgh than a short 
probation among the sailors at Chat- 
ham,—settled down permanently in 
Edinburgh for medical practice. From 
that date, therefore, on to the time 
when I can draw upon my own first 
recollections of him,—say about 1846, 
—there had been two Dr. John Browns 
in Edinburgh, the father and the son, 
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the theological doctor and the medical 
doctor. It was the senior or theolo- 

ical doctor, as I have said, that was 
then still the “Dr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh” par excellence, and the 
name had not transferred itself to the 
younger with its new signification. He 
was then about thirty-six years of age, 
with some little practice as a physi- 
cian ; and my remembrance of him at 
that time is of a darkish-haired, 
man, of shorter stature than his 
father, with fine soft eyes, spirited 
movement, and very benignant man- 
ner, the husband of a singularly 
beautiful young wife, and greatly 
liked and sought after in the Edin- 
burgh social circles in which he and 
she appeared. This was partly from 
the charm of his vivid temperament 
and conversation, and partly because 
of a reputation for literary ability 
that had been recently gathering 
round him on account of occasional 
semi-anonymous articles of his in 
newspapers and periodicals, chiefly 
art-criticisms. For the hereditary 
genius of “The Prowns of Hadding- 
ton” had, in this fourth generation 
of them, turned itself out of the 
strictly theological direction, to work 
in new ways. While Dr. Samuel 
Brown, a younger cousin of our Dr. 
John, and much more intimately my 
own friend at that time, had been 
astonishing Edinburgh by his brilliant 
speculations in Chemistry, Dr. John 
himself, in the midst of what medical 
practice came in his way, had been 
toying with Literature. Toying only 
it had been at first, and continued to 
be for a while ; but, by degrees,—and 
especially after 1847, when the editor- 
ship of the North British Review, which 
had been founded in 1844, passed into 
the hands of his friend Dr. Hanna,— 
his contributions to periodical litera- 
ture became more various and frequent. 
At length, in 1858, when he was forty- 
eight years of age, and had contributed 
pretty largely to the periodical named 
and to others, he came forth openly as 
an author, by publishing a volume of 
what he called his Hore Subsecive, 
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consisting mainly of papers of medical 
biography and other medico-literary 
papers collected from the said periodi- 
cals, but including also his immortal 
little Scottish idyll called “ Rab and 
His Friends.” His father had died 
in that year, so that thenceforward, 
if people chose, the designation “ Dr. 
John Brown of Edinburgh” could de- 
scend to the son without ambiguity. 
And it did so descend. For eleven 
years before that appearance of the 
first collection of his Hore Subsecive, 
with “Rab and His Friends” in- 
cluded in it, I had been resident in 
London, and I remained there for seven 
years more. During all those eighteen 
years, therefore, my direct opportuni- 
ties of cultivating his acquaintance had 
ceased ; and, while I could take note 
through the press of the growth of his 
literary reputation, it was only by 
hearsay at a distance, or by a letter 
or two that passed between us, or by 
a glimpse of him now and then when 
I came north on a visit, that I was 
kept aware of his Edinburgh doings 
and circumstances. Not till the end 
of 1865, when I resumed residence in 
Edinburgh, were we brought again 
into close neighbourhood and .inter- 
course. Then, certainly, I found him, 
at the age of five-and-fifty, as com- 
pletely and popularly our “Dr. John 
Brown of Edinburgh” in the new 
sense as ever his father had been in 
the old one. His pen had been still 
busy in newspapers and periodicals, 
the subjects ranging away more and 
more from the medical; another 
volume of his Hore Subsecive, or 
collected articles, had been published ; 
and some of his papers, selected from 
that volume or its predecessor, or 
taken more directly from the manu- 
script, had been brought out separately, 
in various forms, under the discerning 
care of his friend and publisher, Mr. 
David Douglas, and had been in cir- 
culation almost with the rapidity of 
one of the serial parts of a novel by 
Dickens. Of both his Minchmoor and 


his Jeems the Doorkeeper more than 
10,000 copies had been sold; his Pet 
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Marjorie had passed the sale of 15,000 
copies ; and Rab and His Friends was 
already in its 50th thousand. With 
all this applause beating in upon him 
from the reading public, in Scotland, 
in England, and in America, there he 
still was in his old Edinburgh sur- 
roundings,—a widower now for some 
years, domesticated with his two 
children, and more solitary in his 
habits than he had been,—but to be 
seen walking along Princes Street of 
a forenoon, or sometimes at some 
hospitable dinner-table of an evening, 
always the same simple, wise, bene- 
volent, lovable, and much-loved Dr. 
John. And so for sixteen years more 
and to the very end. The sixties 
crept upon him after the fifties, and 
the white touch of the first seventies 
followed, and the vivid darkish-haired 
Dr. John of my first memory had 
changed into the bald-headed and 
spectacled veteran you may see in the 
later photographs,—the spectacles be- 
fore his fine eyes if he were looking to 
the front, but raised over the placid 
forehead if he were looking down- 
wards at a print or a book. But 
these changes had come softly, and 
with a mellowing rather than wither- 
ing effect ; and, as late as last winter, 
what veteran was there in our com- 
munity whose face and presence in 
any company was more desired or 
gave greater pleasure? If a stranger 
of literary tastes visited Edinburgh, 
about whom did he inquire more curi- 
ously, or whom was he more anxious 
to see, if possible, than Dr. John 
Brown? We knew, most of us, that 
his calm face concealed sorrows; we 
remembered his long widowerhood ; 
we were aware too of the occasional 
glooms and depressions that with- 
drew him from common society ; but, 
when he did appear among us, whether 
in any public gathering or in more 
private fashion, how uniformly cheer- 
ful he was, how bright and sunny! 
It has been stated, in one obituary 
notice of him, that his medical prac- 
tice declined as his literary reputation 
increased. I doubt the truth of the 
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statement, and imagine that the re- 
verse might be nearer the truth. To 
the end he loved his profession ; to 
the end he practised it; to the end 
there were not a few families, in and 
about Edinburgh, who would have no 
other medical attendant, if they could 
help it, than their dear and trusted 
Dr. John. My impression rather is 
that he was wrapt up in his profession 
more and more in his later days, using 
his pen only for a new trifle now and 
then as the whim struck him, and 
content in the main with the con- 
tinued circulation of his former writ- 
ings or their re-issue in new shapes. 
It was on the 12th of April in the 
present year, or only a month before 
his death, that he put the last prefa- 
tory touch to the first volume of that 
new edition of his Hore Subsecive in 
three volumes in which his complete 
literary remains are now most con- 
veniently accessible. 

The title Hore Subsecive, borrowed 
by Dr. John from the title-pages of 
some old volumes of the minor English 
literature of the seventeenth century, 
indicates, and was intended to indi- 
cate, the nature of his writings. They 
are all “ Leisure Hours,” little things 
done at times snatched from business. 
There are between forty and fifty of 
them in all, none of them long, and 
most of them very short. It is vain 
in his case to repeat the regret, so 
common in similar cases, that the 
author did not throw his whole 
strength into some one or two suit- 
able subjects, and produce one or two 
important works. By constitution, I 
believe, no less than by circumstances, 
Dr. John Brown was unfitted for large 
and continuous works, and was at 
home only in short occasional papers. 
One compensation is the spontaneity 
of his writings, the sense of immediate 
throb and impulse in each. Every 
paper he wrote was, as it were, a 
moment of himself, and we can read 
his own character in the collected 
series. 

A considerable proportion of his 
papers, represented most directly by 
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his Plain Lectures on Health addressed 
to Working People, his little essay en- 
titled Art and Science, and his other 
little essays called Hacursus Ethicus 
and Education through the Senses, but 
also by his Locke and Sydenham, and 
others of his sketches of eminent physi- 
cians, are in a didactic vein. Moreover, 
they are all mainly didactic on one 
string. When these papers are read, 
it is found that they all propound and 
illustrate one idea, which had taken 
such strong hold of the author that 
it may be called one of his character- 
istics. It is the idea of the distinction 
or contrast between the speculative, 
theoretical, or scientific habit of mind, 
and the practical or active habit. In 
medical practice and medical education, 
more particularly, Dr. John Brown 
thought there had come to be too 
much aticention to mere science, too 
much faith in mere increase of know- 
ledge and in exquisiteness of research 
and apparatus, and too little regard 
for that solid breadth of mind, that 
soundness of practical observation and 
power of decision in emergencies, that 
instinctive or acquired sagacity, which 
had been conspicuous among the best 
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of the older physicians. As usual, he 
has put this idea into the form of 
humorous apologue :— 


A DIALOGUE. 

Scene.—Clinical wards of Royal Infirmary. 
The Physician and his Clerk loguwntur. 

John Murdoch, in the clinical ward with 
thoracic aneurism of the aorta, had at his bed- 
side a liniment of aconite, &c. Under the 
stress of a paroxysm of pain, he drauk it off, 
and was soon dead. 

Physician.—Well, Sir, what about Mur- 
doch ¢ Did you see him alive ? 

Clerk.—Yes, Sir. 

Physician,—Did you feel his pulse ? 

Clerk.—No, Sir. 

Physician.—Did you examine his eyes / 

Clerk.—No, Sir. 

Physician. —Did you observe any frothing 
at the mouth and nose ? 

Clerk.—No, Sir. 

Physician.—Did you count his respirations ? 

Clerk.—No, Sir. 

Physician. —Then, Sir, what the d——1 did 
you do? 

Clerk. —I ran for the stomach-pump. 


Dr. John was never tired of incul- 
cating this distinction ; it is the back- 
bone of almost all those papers of his 
that have been just mentioned, and it 
reappears in others. In his special 
little essay, called Art and Science, he 
formulates it thus :— 


IN MEDICINE 


ScrENCE 
Looks to essence and cause. 
Is diagnostic. 
Has a system. 


Is post mortem. 

Looks to structure more than function. 
Studies the phenomena of poisoning. 
Submits to be ignorant of nothing. 
Speaks. 


Now, in the particular matter in 
question, so far as it is here repre- 
sented, we should, doubtless, all agree 
with our friend. We should all, for 
ourselves, in serious illness, infinitely 
prefer the attendance of any tolerable 
physician of the therapeutic and prog- 
nostic type to that of the ablest of the 
merely diagnostic type, especially if we 
thought that the genius of the latter 
inclined him to a post-mortem examina- 
tion. Hence we may be disposed to 
think that Dr. John did good service 
in protesting against the run upon 


ART 
Looks to symptoms and occasions. 
Is therapeutic and prognostic. 
Has a method. 
Is ante mortem. 
Looks to function more than structure. 
Runs for the stomach-pump. 
Submits to be ignorant of much. 
Acts. 


science, ever new science, in the medi- 
cine of his day, and trying to hark 
back the profession to the good old 
virtues of common sense, practical 
clear-sightedness, and vigorous rule of 
thumb. What I detect, however, 
underneath all his expositions of this 
possibly salutary idea, and prompting 
to his reiterations of it, is something 
deeper. It is a dislike in his own 
nature to the abstract or theoretical 
in all matters whatsoever. Dr. John 


Brown’s mind, I should say, was essen- 
tially anti-speculative. 


His writings 
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abound, of course, with tributes of re- 
spect to science and philosophy, and 
expressions of astonishment and grati- 
tude for their achievements ; but it 
may be observed that the thinkers 
and philosophers to whom he refers 
most fondly are chiefly those older 
magnates, including Bacon, Newton, 
Locke, and Bishop Butler, among the 
English, whose struggle was over long 
ago, whose results are an accepted in- 
heritance, and who are now standards 
of orthodoxy. All later drifts of 
speculative thought, and especially 
the latest drifts of his own day, seem 
to make him uncomfortable. He ac- 
tually warns against them as products 
of what he calls “the lust of innova- 
tion.” This is a matter of so much 
consequence in the study of Dr. Johu 
Brown’s character that it ought not to 
be passed over lightly. 

There can be no doubt that his dis- 
like of the purely speculative spirit, 
and especially of recent speculation of 
certain kinds, was rooted in some de- 
gree in the fine devoutness of his 
nature, his unswerving fidelity to his 
inherited religion. The system of be- 
liefs which had been consecrated for 
him so dearly and powerfully by the 
lives and example of his immediate 
progenitors was still substantially that 
with which he went through the world 
himself, though it had been softened 
in the course of transmission, stripped 
of its more angular and sectarian 
features, and converted into a con- 
templative religio medici, not unlike 
that of his old English namesake, the 
philosopher and physician of Norwich. 
Like that philosopher, for whom he 
had all the regard of a felt affinity, he 
delighted in an O altitudo /, craved the 
refuge of an 0 altitudo/ in all the 
difficulties of mere reason, and held 
that in that craving itself there is the 
sure gleam for the human spirit of the 
one golden key that unlocks those diffi- 
culties. A difference, however, be- 
tween him and old Browne of Nor- 
wich is that he had much less of clear 
and definite thought, logical grasp of 
prior propositions and reasonings, with 


which to prepare for an altitudo, justify 
it, and prop it up. Take as a speci- 
men a passage relating to that very 
distinction between Art and Science 
which he valued so much :— 


“*It may be thought that I have shown 
myself, in this parallel and contrast, too much 
of a partisan of Art as against Science, and 
the same may be not unfairly said of much of 
the rest of this volume. It was in a measure 
on purpose—the general tendency being coun- 
teractive of the purely scientific and positive, 
or merely informative, current of our day. 
We need to remind ourselves constantly that 
this kind of knowledge puffeth up, and that 
it is something quite else that buildeth up. 
It has been finely said that Nature is the Art 
of God, and we may as truly say that all Art 
—in the widest sense, as practical and pro- 
ductive—is His Science. e knows all that 

oes to the making of everything, for He is 
imself, in the strictest sense, the only 
maker. He knows what made Shakespeare 
and Newton, Julius Cesar and Plato, what 
we know them to have been; and they are 
His by the same right as the sea is His, and 
the strength of the hills, for He made them 
and His hands formed them, as well as the 
dry land. This making the circle for ever 
meet, this bringing Omega eternally round to 
Alpha, is, I think, more and more revealing 
itself as a great central, personal, regulative 
truth, and is being carried down more than 
ever into the recesses of physical research, 
where Nature is fast telling her long-kept 
secrets, all her tribes speaking, each in their 
own tongue, the wonderful works of God— 
the sea saying ‘It is not in me,’ everything 
giving up any title to anything like substance, 
beyond being the result of one Supreme Will. 
The more chemistry, and electrology, and life, 
are searched into by the keenest and most 
remorseless experiment, the more do we find 
ourselves admitting that motive power and 
force, as manifested to us, is derived, is in its 
essence immaterial, is direct from Him in 
whom we live and move, and to whom, ina 
sense quite peculiar, belongeth power.” 
This is fine, it is eloquent, it is like- 
able; but one cannot call it lucid. 
Indeed, if interpreted literally, it is 
incoherent, for the end contradicts 
the beginning. “ Abstain from excess 
of theory or speculation,” it says, “ for 
theory and speculation, prosecuted to 
the very utmost, lead to a profound 
religiousness.”” This is the only verbal 
construction of the passage, but it is 
the very opposite of what the author 
meant. 

It is much the same with Dr. John 
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Brown in smaller matters. If he 
wants a definition or a distinction on 
any subject, he generally protests first 
against the {desire for definitions and 
distinctions, maintaining the superi- 
ority of healthy practical sense and 
feelings over mere theory ; then he pro- 
duces in his own words, some “ middle 
axiom,” or passable first-hand notion on 
the subject, as sufficient for the purpose 
if anything theoretical is wanted ; and 
then he proceeds to back this up by 
interesting quotations from favourite 
and accredited authors. In short, Dr. 
John Brown lived in an element of the 
“ middle propositions,” the accredited 
axioms, on all subjects, and was im- 
patient of reasoning, novelty of theory, 
or search for ultimate principles. It 
is but the same thing in another form, 
—though it deserves separate state- 
ment,—to say that he disliked con- 
troversy. He shrank from controversy 
in all matters, social as well as intel- 
lectual ; was irritated when it came 
near him; and kept rather on the 
conservative side in any new “cause” 
or “movement” that was exciting his 
neighbourhood. Perhaps the most 
marked exception in his writings to 
this disposition to rest in existing 
social arrangements, and also to his 
prevailing dislike of speculation, was 
his assertion of his unhesitating assent 
to that extreme development of Adam 
Smith’s doctrines which would abolish 
the system of state-licensing for par- 
ticular professions, or at all events for 
the profession of Medicine. He advo- 
cates this principle more than once in 
his papers, and he signifies his adher- 
ence to it in almost the last words he 
wrote. “I am more convinced than 
“ ever,” he says in the prefatory note 
to the collected edition of his Hore 
Subsecive, ‘of the futility and worse 
“ of the Licensing System, and think, 
“ with Adam Smith, that a mediciner 
“ should be as free to exercise his gifts 
“as an architect or a mole-catcher. 
“The public has its own shrewd way 
“of knowing who should build its 
“house or catch its moles, and it may 
“quite safely be left to take the 


“same line in choosing its doctor.” 
This is bold enough, and speculative 
enough ; but the fact is that this ac- 
ceptance of the principle of absolute 
laissez-faire, or non-interference of the 
state, or any other authority, in Medi- 
cine, or in any analogous art or craft, 
was facilitated for him by his heredi- 
tary voluntaryism in church matters, 
and indeed came to him ready-made in 
that form. What is surprising, and 
what corroborates our view of the 
essentially non-theoretical character 
of his intellect, is the unsystematic 
manner in which he was content to 
hold his principle, his failure to carry 
it out consistently, his apparent in- 
ability to perceive the full sweep of 
its logical consequences. Thus, to the 
words just quoted he appends these— 
“ Lawyers, of course, are different, as 
“they have to do with the state, with 
* the law of the land.” Was there ever 
amore innocent non sequitur? If any 
one may set up as a curer of diseases 
and make a living in that craft by 
charging fees from those who choose 
to employ him, why may not any one 
set up as a lawyer, and why may not I 
select and employ any one I please to 
plead my cause in court, instead of 
being bound to employ one of a limited 
number of wigged and gowned gentle- 
men ¢ 

If, then, it was not in theory or 
speculation that Dr. John Brown ex- 
celled,—and that there was no defi- 
ciency of hereditary speculative faculty 
in his family, but much the reverse, is 
proved not only by the theological dis- 
tinction of his predecessors in the 
family, and by the brilliant career of 
his cousin, Dr. Samuel Brown, but also 
by the reputation among us at this 
moment of his still nearer relative, 
the eminent philosophical chemist of 
Edinburgh University,—in what was 
it that he did excel? It was in what I 
may call an unusual appreciativeness of 
all that did recommend itself to him 
as good and admirable. In few men 
has there been such a fulfilment of 
that memorable apostolic injunction : 
‘‘Whatsoever things are true, what- 
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soever things are honourable, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, 
—if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise,—think on these things.” 
The context of that passage shows 
that what was enjoined on the Philip- 
pians was a habit of meditative and 
ruminative appreciation of all that 
was noteworthy, of every variety, 
within accredited and _ prescribed 
limits. Dr. John Brown was a model 
in this respect. Within the limits 
of his preference for the concrete and 
practical over the abstract and theo- 
retical, he was a man of peculiarly 
keen relish for anything excellent, 
and of peculiar assiduity in imparting 
his likings to others. 

His habit of appreciativeness is 
seen, on the small scale, even in such 
a matter as his appropriation and 
use of pithy phrases and anecdotes 
picked up miscellaneously. “‘ Pray, 
“Mr. Opie, may I ask what you mix 
“your colours with?’ said a brisk 
“dilettante student to the great 
“painter. ‘ With brains, sir,’ was the 
“ gruff reply.” Having met this story 
in some Life of the painter Opie, Dr. 
John Brown had fastened on it, or it 
had adhered to him ; and not only did 
he hang one whole paper on it, entitled 
“ With Brains, Sir,” but he made it do 
duty again and again in other papers. 
At times when Dr. Chalmers hap- 
pened to be talked to about some 
person not already known to him, and 
was told that the person was a man 
of ability, “Yes, but has he wecht, 
“ Sir, has he wecht ?”” was his common 
question in reply; and, as Dr. John 
Brown had also perceived that it is 
not mere cleverness that is effective 
in the world, and that weight is the 
main thing, he was never tired of 
bringing in Dr, Chalmers’s phrase to 
enforce that meaning. When Dr. 
John wanted to praise anything of the 
literary kind as being of the most 
robust intellectual quality, not food 
for babes but very “strong meat” 
indeed, he would say “This is lions’ 


marrow.” As he was not a man to 
conceal his obligations, even for a 
phrase, we learn from him incidentally 
that he had taken the metaphor 
originally from this passage in one of 
the pieces of the English poet Prior :— 

** That great Achilles might employ 

The strength designed to ruin Troy, 

He dined on lions’ marrow, sp 

On toasts of ammunition bread.” 
Dr. John had a repertory of such 
individual phrases and aphorisms, 
picked up from books or conversation, 
which he liked to use as flavouring 
particles for his own text. He dealt 
largely also in extracts and quotations 
of greater length. Any bit that 
struck him as fine in a new book of 
verses, any scrap of old Scottish ballad 
not generally known, any interesting 
little poem by a friend of his own that 
he had seen in manuscript, or any 
similar thing communicated to him as 
not having seen the light before, was 
apt to be pounced upon, stamped with 
his imprimatur, and turned into service 
in his own papers, as motto, relevant 
illustration, or pleasant addition. 
His fondness for quotation from his 
favourite prose authors has already 
been mentioned. In fact, some of his 
papers are little more than patches of 
quotations strung together by admiring 
comments. In such cases it is as if he 
said to his readers, “ How nice this is, 
how capital! don’t you agree with 
me?” Sometimes you may not quite 
agree with him, or you may wish that 
he had thrown fewer quotations at you, 
and had said more on the subject out 
of his own head; but you always 
recognise his appreciativeness. 

On the larger scale of the papers 
themselves the same appreciativeness 
is discernible. Take first the papers 
which are most in the nature of 
criticisms. Such are those entitled 
Henry Vaughan, Arthur H. Hallam, 
Thackeray's Death, Notes on Art, John 
Leech, Halle’s Recital, and Sir Henry 
Raeburn. Whether in the literary 
papers of this group, or in the art 
papers, you can see how readily and 
strongly Dr. John Brown could 
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admire, and what a propagandist he 
was of his admirations. If Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist, the quaint and 
thoughtful English poet of the seven- 
teenth century, is now a better known 
figure in English literary history than 
he was a generation ago, it is owing, 
I believe, in some measure, to Dr. 
John Brown’s resuscitation of him. 
So, when Tennyson’s /n Memoriam ap- 
peared in 1850, and all the world 
was moved by that extraordinary 
poem, who but Dr. John Brown could 
not rest till he had ascertained all 
that was possible about young Arthur 
Hallam, by obtaining a copy of his 
“Remains in Verse and Prose,” 
privately printed in 1834, with a 
memoir by the author’s father, Hallam 
the historian, and till he had been 
permitted to give to the public, in 
liberal extracts from the memoir, and 
by quotation from the pieces them- 
selves, such an authentic account of 
Tennyson’s dead friend as all were 
desiring ? The paper called Thackeray's 
Death, though the only paper on 
Thackeray now to be found among 
Dr. John Brown’s collected writings, 
is by no means, I believe, the only 
paper he wrote on Thackeray. If 
there was a Thackeray-worshipper 
within the British Islands, it was Dr. 
John Brown of Edinburgh. Thackeray 
was his greatest man by far, after 
Scott, or hardly after Scott, among 
our British novelists,—his idol, almost 
his demigod; he had signified this, 
if I mistake not, in an article on 
Thackeray, while Thackeray’s fame 
was still only in the making; and the 
particular paper now left us is but a 
re-expression of this high regard for 
Thackeray as an author, blended with 
reminiscences of his own meetings 
with Thackeray in Edinburgh, and 
testimonies of his warm affection for 
the man. Another of his chief admir- 
ations was Ruskin. I can remember 
how, when the first volume of the 
Modern Painters appeared, the ru- 
mour of it ran at once through 


Edinburgh, causing a most unusual 
stir of interest in the new book, and 
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in the extraordinary “Oxford Gradu- 
ate”? who was its author; and I am 
pretty sure now that it was Dr. John 
Brown that had first imported the 
book among us, and had enlightened 
Dr. Chalmers and others as to its 
merits. There isno article on Ruskin 
among the collected papers ; but there 
are frequent references to him, and 
his influence can be discerned in all 
the Art-criticisms. These Art-criticisms 
of Dr. John Brown, however, are 
hardly criticisms in the ordinary 
sense. Nocanons of Art are expounded 
or applied in them. All that the critic 
does is to stand, as it were, before the 
particular picture he is criticising,—a 
Wilkie, a Raeburn, a Turner, a Land- 
seer, a Delaroche, a Holman Hunt, or, 
as it might happen, some new per- 
formance by one of his Edinburgh 
artist-friends, Duncan, Sir George 
Harvey, or Sir Noel Paton,—exclaim- 
ing, “ How good this is, how true, how 
powerful, how pathetic!” while he 
attends to the direct human interest 
of the subject, interprets the story of 
the picture in his own way, and throws 
in kindly anecdotes about the painter. 
It is the same, mutatis mutandis for 
music, in his notices of pieces by 
Beethoven and others, as heard at 
Halle’s concerts. His most elaborate 
paper of Art-criticism is that entitled 
John Leech. Itis throughout a glowing 
eulogium on the celebrated caricaturist, 
with notices of some of his best 
cartoons, but passing into an affec- 
tionate memoir of the man, on his 
own account and as the friend of 
Thackeray, and indeed incorporating 
reminiscences of Leech and Thackeray 
that had been supplied him by a 
friend of both as material for a pro- 
jected Memoir of Leech on a larger 
scale. If not in this particular paper, 
at least here and there in some of the 
others, the query may suggest itself 
whether the laudation is not exces- 
sive. One asks sometimes whether 
the good Dr. John was not carried 
away by the amiable fault of suppos- 
ing that what happens to be present 
before one of a decidedly likeable kind 
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at any moment, especially if it be 
recommended by private friendship, 
must be the very nonsuch of its kind 
in the whole world. Another query 
forced on one is whether there did not 
sometimes lurk under Dr. John’s 
superlative admiration of a chief 
favourite in any walk an antipathy 
to some other in the same walk. Itis 
told of Sir Philip Francis, the reputed 
author of Junius, that, when he was 
an old man, he gave this counsel to a 
promising young member of the House 
of Commons whom he had heard de- 
liver a speech distinguished by the 
generosity of its praises of some of 
his fellow-members,—“ Young man, 
take my advice; never praise anybody 
unless it be in odiwm tertii,’’ i.e. “ un- 
less it be to the discredit of some 
third party.” No man ever acted less 
in the spirit of this detestable, this 
truly diabolic, advice than Dr. John 
Brown ; and one’s question rather is 
whether he did not actually reverse it 
by never attacking or finding fault 
with any one, unless it were in laudem 
tertit, to the increased credit of some 
third party. Whether he was so 
actuated, consciously or unconsciously, 
in his declaration of irreconcilable 
dislike to Maclise, and his exception- 
ally severe treatment of that artist, 
I will not venture to say; but I can 
find no other sufficient explanation of 
his habitual depreciation of Dickens. 
His antipathy to Dickens, his resent- 
ment of any attempted comparison 
between Dickens and Thackeray, was 
proverbial among his friends. 

While, as will have been seen, Dr. 
John was by no means _insensible 
to impressions from anything excellent 
coming from besouth the Tweed, it 
was naturally in his own Scotland, 
and among the things and persons 
immediately round about him there, 
that his faculty of appreciation re- 
velled most constantly, With the 
majority of his literary fellow-country- 
men that have attained popularity in 
Scotland during the last fifty years, 
he derived many of his literary in- 
stincts from the immense influence of 
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Scotticism that had been at work in 
the preceding generation, and is 
seen, in his choice of themes, fol- 
lowing reverently in the wake of the 
great Sir Walter. He reminds one 
somewhat of Aytoun in this respect, 
though with a marked Presbyterian 
difference. Most of his papers are on 
Scottish subjects; and in some of 
them, such as his Queen Mary's Chi/d- 
Garden, his Minchmoor, the paper 
called The Enterkin, that entitled A 
Jacobite Family, and that entitled 
Biggar and the House of Fleming, we 
have descriptions of Scottish scenes and 
places very much in the spirit of Sir 
Walter, though by no means slavishly 
so, with notes of their historical asso- 
ciations, and recovery of local legends, 
romances, and humours. In a more 
original vein, though also principally 
Scottish, are those papers which may 
be described as Memoirs and Character 
Sketches in a more express sense than 
the three or four already referred to 
as combining Memoir with criticism. 
By far the most important of these is 
his Memoir of his own Father, in 
supplement to the Life of his Father 
by the Rev. Dr. John Cairns, and pub- 
lished under :the too vague title of 
Letter to John Cairns, D:D. It is a 
really beautiful piece of writing, not 
only full of filial affection, and paint- 
ing for us his father’s life and charac- 
ter with vivid fidelity, but also in- 
teresting for its reminiscences of the 
author’s own early years, and its 
sketches of several eminent ministers 
of the Scottish secession communion 
whom he had known as friends of 
his father. The paper entitled Dr. 
Chalmers, though not particularly 
good, attests the strength of the 
impression made by that great man 
on Dr. John Brown, as on every one 
else that knew Dr. Chalmers. Better, 
and indeed fine, though slight, are 
Edward. Forbes, Dr. George Wilson, 
The Duke of Athole, Strwan, and Miss 
Stirling Graham of Duntrune. On 
the whole, however, the most charac- 
teristic papers of the Memoir class 
are those of Medical Biography, 
U 
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including Locke and Sydenham, Dr. 
Andrew Combe, Dr. Henry Marshall 
and Military Hygiéne, Our Gideon 
Grays, Dr. Andrew Brown and Syden- 
ham, Dr. Adams of Banchory, Dr. John 
Scott and His Son, Mr. Syme, and Sir 
Robert Christison. Sydenham was Dr. 
John Brown’s ideal of a physician, 
and his account of that English phy- 
sician and of his place in the history 
of medicine is really valuable. The 
medical profession is indebted to him 
also for his warm-hearted vindication 
of those whom he calls, after Scott, 
“Our Gideon Grays,’ —the hard- 
working and often poorly paid medical 
practitioners of our Scottish country 
villages and parishes,—and for the 
justice he has done to such a scholarly 
representative of that class as the 
late Dr. Adams of Banchory, and to 
such recent medical reformers as Dr. 
Andrew Combe and Dr. Henry Mar- 
shall. Especially interesting to us 
here ought to be the obituary sketches 
of Syme and Christison, so recently 
the ornaments of the Medical School 
of Edinburgh University. He threw 
his whole heart into his sketch 
of Syme, his admiration of whom, 
dating from the days when he had 
been Syme’s pupil and apprentice in 
surgery, had been increased by life- 
long intimacy. I may therefore dwell 
a little on this sketch, the rather 
because it reminds me of perhaps the 
only occasion on which I was for some 
hours in the society of Syme and Dr. 
John Brown together. 

In the autumn of 1868, Carlyle, 
then Lord Rector of our University, 
and in the seventy-third year of his 
age, was persuaded, on account of 
some little ailment of his, to come to 
Edinburgh and put himself under the 
care of Professor Syme for surgical 
treatment. Syme, proud of such a 
patient, and resolved that he should 
have his best skill, would hear of no 
other arrangement than that Carlyle 
should be his guest for the necessary 
time. For a fortnight or more, ac- 


cordingly, Carlyle resided with Syme 
in his beautiful house of Millbank in 
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the southern suburb of our] city. 
Pains were taken to prevent the fact 
from becoming known, that Carlyle 
might not be troubled by visitors. 
But, one day, when Carlyle was con- 
valescent, there was a quiet little 
dinner party at Millbank to meet 
him. Besides Syme and Carlyle, and 
one or two of the members of Syme’s 
family, there were present only Dr. 
John Carlyle, Dr. John Brown, and 
myself. It was very pleasant, at the 
dinner table, to observe the attention 
paid by the manly, energetic, and 
generally peremptory and pugnacious, 
little surgeon to his important guest, 
his satisfaction in having him there, 
and his half-amused, half-wondering 
glances at him as a being of another 
genus than his own, but whom he had 
found as lovable in private as he was 
publicly tremendous. There was no 
“tossing and goring of several 
persons” by Carlyle in that dining- 
room, at all events, but only genial 
and cheerful talk about this and that. 
After dinner, we five went up stairs 
to a smaller room, where the talk was 
continued, still more miscellaneously, 
Syme and Carlyle having most of it. 
That very day there had been sent to 
Carlyle, by his old friend David 
Laing, a copy of the new edition 
which Laing had just privately 
printed of the rare Gude and Godly 
Ballates by the brothers Wedderburn, 
originally published in 1578; and 
Carlyle, taking up the volume from 
the table, would dip into it here and 
there, and read some passages aloud, 
for his own amusement and ours. One 
piece of fourteen stanzas he read 
entire, with much gusto, and with 
excellent chaunt and pronunciation of 
the old Scotch. Here are three of the 
stanzas :— 


‘* Thocht thow be Paip or Cardinall, 
Sa heich in thy Pontifical, 
Resist thow God that creat all, 
Than downe thou sall cum, downe. 


‘* Thocht thow be Archebischop or Deane, 
Chantour, Chanslar, or Chaplane, 
Resist thow God, thy gloir is gane, 

And downe thow sail cum, downe. 
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** Thocht thow flow in Philosophie, 
Or graduate in Theologie, 
Zit, and thow fyle the veritie, 
Than downe thow sall cum, downe.” 


Most pleasant of all it was when, 
later in the evening, we moved to the 
low trellised verandah on the south 
side of the house, opening on the 
beautiful garden of flowers and ever- 

reens in which Syme took such 
delight. It was a fine, still evening ; 
and, as the talk went on in the open 
air, with the garden stretching in 
front of us and the views of the hills 
beyond, only with the accompaniment 
now, of wreaths of tobacco-smoke, 
Syme, who disliked tobacco, was 
smilingly tolerant even of that ac- 
companiment, in honour of the chief 
smoker. 

For more than twelve years after 
that evening, which I remember now 
like a dream, Carlyle was still in the 
land of the living, advancing from his 
seventy-third year to his eighty-sixth ; 
but hardly a year of the twelve had 
elapsed when the great surgeon who 
had entertained him, and who was so 
much his junior, was struck by the 
paralysis which carried him off. It is 
from Dr. John Brown that we have 
this touching record of Syme’s last 
days :— 

“T was the first to see him when struck 
down by hemiplegia. It was in Shandwick 
Place, where he had his chambers,—sleepin 
and enjoying his evenings in his beautifu 
Millbank, with its flowers, its matchless 
cad guaes gud postion: wah Miaieed OO 
an an : Wi i 
“where Marmion saw the Soottish host 
mustering for Flodden,—in front, and the 
Pentlands, with Cairketton Hill, their ad- 
vanced guard, cutting the sky, its ruddy 
porphyry scawr holding the slanting shadows 
in its bosom. He was, as before said, in his 
room in Shandwick Place, sitting in his chair, 
having been set up by his faithful Blackbell. 
His face was distorted. He said— ‘John, 
this is the conclusion’; and so it was, to his, 
and our, and the world’s sad cost. He sub- 
mitted to his fate with manly fortitude, but 
he felt it to the uttermost,—struck down in 
his prime, full of rich power, abler than ever 
to do good to men, his soul surviving his brain, 
and looking on at its steady ruin during many 
sad months. He became softer, gentler,— 
more easily moved, even to tears; but the 
judging power, the perspicacity, the piercing 


to the core, remained untouched. Hence- 
forward, of course, life was maimed. How he 
bore up against this, resigning his delights 
of teaching, of doing good to men, of seeing 
and cherishing his students, of living in the 
front of the world,—how he accepted all this 
only those nearest him can know. I have 
never seen anything more pathetic than when, 
near his death, he lay speechless, but full of 
feeling and mind, and made known in some 
inscrutable way to his old gardener and 
friend that he wished to see a certain orchid 
which he knew should be then in bloom. The 
big, clumsy, knowing Paterson, glum and 
victorious (he was for ever getting prizes at 
the Horticultural), brought it—the Stanhopea 
tigrina,—in, without a word. It was the very 
one,—radiant in heauty, white, with a brown 
freckle, like Imogen’s mole, and, like it, 
‘right proud of that most delicate lodging.’ 
He gazed at it, and, bursting into a ion 
of tears, motioned it away as insufferable.” 
To have been such a chronicler of the 
excellent as Dr. John Brown was, re- 
quired more than endowment, however 
extraordinary, in any mere passive 
quality of appreciativeness. It required 
the poetic eye, the imaginative faculty 
in its active form, the power of infusing 
himself into his subject, the discern- 
ment and subtlety of a real artist. 
Visible to some extent in his criticisms 
of books and pictures, and also in his 
memoirs and character-sketches, and 
in a still higher degree in those papers 
of local Scottish description, legend, 
and reminiscence to which we have 
already referred—Queen Mary's Child- 
Garden, Minchmoor, The Enterkin, A 
Jacobite Family, and Biggar and the 
House of Fleming,—this rising of 
sympathetic appreciation into poetic 
art and phantasy appears most con- 
spicuously of all in those papers or 
parts of papers in which the matter is 
whimsical or out of the common track. 
Perhaps it is his affection for out-of- 
the-way subjects, evident even in the 
titles of some of his papers, that has 
led to the comparison of Dr. John 
Brown with Charles Lamb. Like that 
English humourist, he did go into odd 
corners for his themes,—still, however, 
keeping within Scottish ground, and 
finding his oddities, whether of humour 
or of pathos, in native Scottish life 
and tradition. Or rather, by his 
very appreciativeness, he was a 
u 2 
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kind of magnet to which stray 
and hitherto unpublished curiosities, 
whether humorous or pathetic, float- 
ing in Scottish society, attached them- 
selves naturally, as if seeking an 
editor. In addition to the illustra- 
tions of this furnished by the already- 
mentioned papers of Scottish legend, 
or by parts of them, one may mention 
now his paper entitled Zhe Black 
Dwarf’s Bones, that entitled Mystifi- 
cations, his Marjorie Fleming or Pet 
Marjorie, his Jeems the Doorkeeper, and 
the quaint little trifle entitled Oh / 
I'm Wat, Wat. In the first three of 
these Dr. John Brown is seen dis- 
tinctly as the editor of previously 
unpublished curiosities. There were 
relics of information respecting that 
strange being, David Ritchie, the 
deformed misanthropist of Peebles- 
shire, who had been the original of 
one of Scott’s shorter novels. These 
came to Dr. John Brown, and he 
strung them together, extracts and 
quotations, on a thread of connecting 
narrative. Again, having the privi- 
lege of knowing intimately that vener- 
able MissStirling Graham of Duntrune 
who is the subject of one of his 
memorial sketches, and who used to 
reside in Edinburgh every winter till 
within a few years of her death in 
1877 at the age of ninety-five, who 
but Dr. John Brown first persuaded 
the venerable lady to give to the 
world her recollections of the mar- 
vellous dramatic feats of her earlier 
days, when she used to mystify Scott, 
and Jeffrey, and Lord Gillies, and 
John Clerk of Eldin, and Count Fla- 
hault, and whole companies of their 
contemporaries in Edinburgh drawing- 
rooms, by her disguised appearances 
in the dress and character of an ec- 
centric old Scottish gentlewoman ; and 
who but Dr. John immortalised the 
tradition by telling her story over again, 
and re-imagining for us the whole of 
that Edinburgh society of 1820—21 
in which Miss Stirling Graham had 
moved so bewitchingly? Ten years 


before that, or in December 1811, 
there had died in Edinburgh a little 
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girl of a family with whom Scott was 
particularly intimate, and who lived 
near him in Charlotte Street. She 
was but in her ninth year; but for 
several years she had been the pet 
and wonder of her friends, for her 
precocious humours and abilities, her 
knowledge of books and poetry, the 
signs of genius in all her ways and in 
her own little attempts in prose and 
verse. Many a heart was sore, Scott’s 
for one, when poor little Pet Marjorie 
died ; and no one that knew her ever 
forgot her. One sister of hers, who 
survived her for seventy years, cherish- 
ed her memory to the last likea religion, 
and had preserved all her childish and 
queerly spelt letters and journals, 
and other scraps of writing, tied up 
with a lock of her light-brown hair. 
To these faded letters and papers Dr. 
John Brown had access; and the 
result was that exquisitely tender Pet 
Marjorie or Marjorie Fleming which 
is the gem in its kind among all his 
papers, and perhaps the most touching 
illustration in our language of Shake- 
speare’s text, “ Howquick bright things 
come to confusion!” Here, as in some 
other cases, it may be said that Dr. 
John Brown only edited material that 
came ready to his hand. Even in that 
view of the matter one could wish that 
there were more such editing; but 
it is an insufficient view. He had 
recovered the long-dead little Mar- 
jorie Fleming for himself; and the 
paper, though consisting so much of 
quotations and extracts, is as properly 
his own as any of the rest. But, 
should there be a disposition still with 
some to distinguish between editing 
and invention, and to regard Mystifi- 
cations and Marjorie Fleming as 
merely well-edited curiosities of a 
fascinating kind, no such distinction 
will trouble one who passes to Jeems 
the Doorkeeper. A real person, as he 
tells us, sat for that sketch too, and 
we have a portrait of the actual Jeems 
who officiated as his father’s beadle in 
Broughton Place Church; but with 
what originality and inventiveness of 
humour is the portrait drawn, and 
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how fantastically the paper breaks in , 


the end into streaks of a skyward 
sermon! There is the same quaint 
originality, or Lamb-like oddity of 
conglomerate, in the little fragment 
called “ Oh I’m Wat, Wat,” and in one 
or two other trifles, with similarly 
fantastic titles, which I have not 
named. 

There is no better test of imagina- 
tive or poetic faculty in a man than 
susceptibility to anything verging on 
the preternaturally solemn, or ghastly. 
Of the strength of this susceptibility 
in Dr. John Brown’s nature there are 
evidences, here and there, in not a few 
of his writings. Take for example 
the following reminiscence of a walk 
with Thackeray in his paper entitled 
Thackeray's Death :— 

‘** We cannot resist here recalling one Sun- 
day evening in December when he was walk- 
ing with two friends along the Dean Road, to 
the west of Edinburgh,—one of the noblest 


outlets to any city. It was a lovely evening, 
—such a sunset as one never forgets: arich 


‘dark bar of cloud hovered over the sun, going 


down behind the Highland hills, lying bathed 
in amethystine bloom; between this cloud 
and the hills there was a narrow slip of the 
pure ether, of a tender cowslip colour, lucid, 
and as it were the very body of heaven in its 
clearness ; every object standing out as if 
etched upon the sky. The north-west end of 
Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and rocks, 
lay in the heart of this pure radiance; and 
there a wooden crane, used in the quarry 
below, was so placed as to assume the figure 
of a cross: there it was, unmistakable, lifted 
up against the crystalline sky. All three 
gazed at it silently. As they gazed, he gave 
utterance, in a tremulous, gentle, and rapid 
voice, to what we all were feeling, in the 
word ‘Catvary!’ The friends walked on in 
silence, and then turned to other things.”’ 


Even a more remarkable example is 
that furnished by the paperentitled “ Jn 
Clear Dream and Solemn Vision.” The 
paper purports to be the record of a 
singular. dream, dreamt by a man 
whom Dr. John Brown counted among 
his most intimate friends, and of 
whose greatabilities, powers of jest and 
humour, and powers of a still higher 
kind, there are yet lively recollections 
in the lawyer-world of Edinburgh,— 
the late A. 8. Logan, sheriff of For- 
farshire. I prefer here to tell the 


dream in my own words, as it has re- 
mained in my memory since [I first 
heard it many years ago. This I do 
because, while the version of it I have 
so retained came to me originally from 
Dr. John Brown himself, it seems to 
me better than the version subse- 
quently given by him in his own paper, 
attenuated and diluted as it is there 
by explanations and comments, and 
also by the insertion of a metrical 
expansion of it which Logan himself 
had attempted. 

The Dream may be entitled The 
Death of Judas, and was as follows: 
—The dreamer seemed to be in a 
lonely, dreary landscape somewhere, 
the nearer vicinity of which consisted 
of a low piece of marshy ground, with 
dull, stagnant pools, overgrown with 
reeds. The air was heavy and thick, 
not a sound of life, or sight of anything 
indicating human presence or habita- 
tion, save that on the other side of 
the marshy ground from the dreamer, 
and near the margin of the pools and 
reeds, was what seemed to be a deserted 
wooden hut, the door half-broken, and 
the side-timbers and rafters also 
ragged, so that through the rifts 
there was a dim perception of the 
dark interior. But lo! as_ the 
dreamer gazed, it appeared as if 
there were a motion of something or 
other within the hut, signs of some 
living thing moving uneasily and 
haggardly to and fro. Hardly has 
one taken notice of this when one 
is aware of a new sight outside the 
hut,—a beautiful dove, or dove-like 
bird, of spotless white, that has some- 
how stationed itself close to the 
door, and is brooding there, intent and 
motionless, in a guardian-like attitude. 
For a while the ugly, ragged hut, with 
the mysterious signs of motion inside 
of it, and this white dove-like creature 
outside at its door, are the only things 
in the marshy tract of ground that 
hold the eye. But, suddenly, what is 
this third thing? Round from the 
gable .of the hut it emerges slowly 
towards the marshy front, another 
bird-like figure, but dark and hor- 
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rible looking, with long and lean 
legs and neck, like a crane. Past the 
hut it stalks and still forward, slowly 
and with loathsome gait, its long neck 
undulating as it moves, till it has 
reached the pools and their beds of 
reeds, There, standing for a moment, 
it dips down its head among the reeds 
into the ooze of one of the pools; and, 
when it raises its head again, there is 
seen wriggling in its mouth something 
like a small, black, slimy snake, or 
worm. With this in its mouth, it 
stalks slowly back, making straight 
for the white dove that is still brood- 
ing at the door of the hut. When it 
has reached the door, there seems to 
be a struggle of life and death between 
the two creatures,—the obscene, hide- 
ous, crane-like bird, and the pure, 
white innocent,—till, at last, by 
force, the dove is compelled to open 
its throat, into which its enemy drops 
the worm or snake. Immediately the 
dove drops dead ; and at that same 
instant the mysterious motion within 
the hut increases and becomes mure 
violent,—no mere motion now, but a 
fierce strife and commotion, with no- 
thing distinctly visible or decipherable 
even yet, but a vague sense of some 
agony transacting itself in the dark 
interior within the loop-holed timbers 
and rafters, and of two human arms 
swung round and round like flails. 
Then, all at once, it flashed upon the 
dreamer what he had been beholding. 
It was Judas that was within the hut, 
and that was the suicide of the 
Betrayer. 

Every author is to be estimated by 
specimens of him at his very best. 
Dr. John Brown had a favourite 
phrase for such specimens of what he 
thought the very best in the authors 
he liked. Of a passage, or of a whole 
paper, that seemed to him perfect in its 
kind, perfect in workmanship, as well 
as inconception, he would say that it 
was “ done to the quick.” The phrase 
indicates, in the first place, Dr. John 
Brown’s notions of what constitutes 
true literature of any kind, or at least 
true literature of a popular kind, as 
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distinct from miscellaneous printed 
matter. It must be something that 
will reach the feelings. This being 
presupposed, then that is best in any 
author which reaches the feelings 
most swiftly and directly,—cuts at 
once, as it were, and with knife-like 
precision, to the most sensitive depths. 
That there are not a few individual 
passages scattered through Dr. John’s 
own writings, and also some entire 
papers of his, that seem to us to 
answer this description, will have ap- 
peared by our review of his writings 
so far as they have been yet enumer- 
ated. In such papers and passages, 
as every reader will observe, even the 
workmanship is at its best. The author 
gathers himself up, as it were; his 
artistie craft becomes more decisive 
and subtle with the heightened glow 
of his feelings ; his style, apt to be a 
little diffuse and slipshod at other 
times, becomes nervous and firm. Of 
whatever other productions of Dr. 
John Brown’s pen this may be asserted, 
of whatever other things of his it may 
be said that they are thus masterly at 
all points and “done to the quick,” 
that supreme praise must be accorded, 
at all events, to the two papers I have 
reserved to the last,—Rab and his 
Friends and Our Dogs. Among the 
many fine and humane qualities 
of our late fellow-citizen it so hap- 
pened that love of the lower animals, 
and especially of the most faithful and 
most companionable of them, was one of 
the chief. Since Sir WalterScott limped 
along Princes Street, and the passing 
dogs used to fawn upon him, recognis- 
ing him as the friend of their kind, 
there has been no such lover of dogs, 
no such expert in dog-nature, in this 
city at least, as was Dr. John Brown. 
It was impossible that he should leave 
this part of himself, one of the ruling 
affections of his life, unrepresented 
in his literary effusions. Hence, 
while there are dogs incidentally else- 
where, these two papers are all but 
dedicated to dogs. What need to 


quote from them? What need to de- 
They have been read, 


scribe them ? 
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one of them at least, by perhaps two 
millions of the English-reading popu- 
lation of the earth; the very children 
of our Board Schools know the story 
of Rab and his Friends. How laugh- 
ingly it opens; with what fun and 
rollick we follow the two boys in their 
scamper through the Edinburgh streets 
sixty years ago after the hullabaloo 
of the dog-fight near the Tron Kirk ; 
what a sensation on our first introduc- 
tion, in the Cowgate, under the South 
Bridge, to the great Rab, the carrier’s 
dog, rambling about idly “as if with 
his hands in his pockets,” till the 
little bull-terrier that has been baulked 
of his victory in the former fight in- 
sanely attacks him and finds the con- 
sequence ; and then what a mournful 
sequel, as we come, six years after- 
wards, to know the Howgate carrier 
himself and his wife, and the wife is 
brought to the hospital at Minto 
House, and the carrier and Rab re- 
main there till the operation is over, 
and the dead body of poor Ailie is 
carried home by her husband in his 
cart over the miles of snowy country 
road, and the curtain falls black at 
last over the death of the carrier too 
and the end of poor Rab himself! 


Though the story, as the author 
vouches, “is in all essentials strictly 
matter of fact,’ who could have told 
it like Dr. John Brown? Little 
wonder that it has taken rank as 
his masterpiece, and that he was so 
commonly spoken of while he was 
alive as “The author of Rab and His 
Friends.” It is by that story, and 
by those other papers that may be 
associated with it as also masterly in 
their different varieties, as all equally 
“done to the quick,” that his name 
will live. Yes, many long years hence, 
when all of us are gone, I can imagine 
that a little volume will be in circula- 
tion, containing Rab and his Friends 
and Our Dogs, and also let us say the 
Letter to Dr. Cairns, and Queen Marys 
Child-Garden, and Jeems the Door- 
keeper, and the paper called Mystifica- 
tions, and that called Pet Marjorie or 
Marjorie Fleming, and that then 
readers now unborn, thrilled by that 
peculiar touch which only things of 
heart and genius can give, will con- 
fess to the same charm that now 
fascinates us, and will think with 
interest of Dr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh. 
Davip Masson. 
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CHURCHYARD POETRY. 


Every artist knows the value of con- 
trast. Light is best shown by the 
depth of shadow. A red roof comes 
out well when backed by a grey sky ; 
a scarlet geranium can hardly be ren- 
dered save against a dark green leaf. 
This is a canon of art. A sforzando 
must leap out from a piano, a diminu- 
endo must follow on a forte. Shake- 
speare relieved the most thrilling scenes 
of his tragedies by others which were 
actually farcical: Hamlet and the 
gravedigger are in juxtaposition. 

So in our sorrows what better medi- 
cine is there than the prattle of a 
merry child? And why is the rest of 
Heaven so longed for, but because 
we are so wearied by the unrest of 
earth? 

Wit has been defined as the power 
to perceive “ La différence des choses 
semblables, et la ressemblance des 
choses différentes.” Perhaps this de- 
light which we feel in contrast is one 
of the reasons why odd and incon- 
gruous epitaphs never fail to amuse us. 
There is such a strong opposition be- 
tween the grim seriousness of death 
and the absurd commemoration of the 
dead, that we smile when we ought to 
sigh, and think less of the virtues of 
the departed than of the folly of the 
survivors. 

It seems hardly fair to place on the 
tombstone of one who cannot expos- 
tulate or resist, such lines as these, 
which may be seen in a churchyard 
in the Isle of Wight :— 


To the memory of Miss Martha Grin. 
She was so very pure within 

She cracked the shell of her earthly skin, 
And hatched herself a cherubim. 


Perhaps few epitaphs are more 
utterly ridiculous than the above ; 
and yet in it one traces the old simile 
of the chrysalis changing into the 
butterfly, and also the stupid idea, 


which still lingers in thoughtless 
minds, that good men and women and 
children, when they die, turn into 
angels ; an idea equally repugnant to 
the teaching of Holy Scripture and to 
common sense. 

There are cases in which an absur- 
dity is suggested to the mind of the 
reader, though not in the least in- 
tended or perceived by the inscriber. 
In a cemetery near Windsor this verse 
of Holy Scripture appears on a head- 
stone beneath the name of a man who 
died, advanced in years :-— 


“* Behold, I come as a thief.”} _ 


Given thus without any context the 
first suggestion is that the deceased 
says to the passer-by, “ Behold, I come 
as a thief!”’ . One requires some time 
and some thought fully to take in the 
object of this epitaph, if one may call 
it so; which is, doubtless, to act as a 
warning to those now living, as we 
may suppose it once acted to the dead 
man at our feet. 

In somewhat the same manner a 
sharp contrast is suggested to the mind 
of the reader by an epitaph in the 
parish church of Richmond, Surrey ; 
though very probably the composer 
thereof did not perceive the lurking 
jest. It is in memory of a barrister 
who bore the appropriate surname of 
Lawes; although a member of the 
profession which exists only by reason 
of men’s quarrels and disputes, and 
which would die out if men were all 
pacific, he was, it is recorded here, 
‘so great a lover of peace, that when 
a contention arose between Life and 
Death, he immediately yielded up the 
ghost to end the dispute.” 

Then again a mere misreading may, 
for the moment, render an inscription 
entirely ludicrous, though no suspicion 
of a jest is in the actual epitaph, nor 














in the minds of those who composed 
and placed it above the grave. Two 
friends were walking in the church- 
yard of Folkestone parish church, when 
one of them who had lingered a little, 
exclaimed, “ What a very odd epi- 
taph!” The other asked what it was. 
“Why, it is this :— 
In memory of Mrs. So-and-so ; 
alias my Mother.” 

It did indeed sound odd; but a 

closer investigation proved it to be :— 


Alas, my Mother ! 


An adaptation of the words “ Alas, 
my brother!” -with which the old 
prophet of Bethel mourned over the 
man of God from Judah, whose dis- 
obedience was punished by a terrible 
death. 

A Mr. Charles Lamb, not the Elia 
with whom and for whom we have 
laughed and wept, sleeps beneath an 
epitaph of which even the authors of 
the words of comic songs might be 
ashamed :— 


Here lies the body of poor Charles Lamb, 
Killed by a tree that fell slap bang. 


If one were not assured that this 
and many others equally absurd are 
genuine, one would doubt how any 
sane person could have composed, 
and any relative or clergyman have 
permitted, such inscriptions. The 
power of veto is vested in some one, 
but to exercise it and run counter to 
the wishes of mourning and affec- 
tionate, though foolish relatives, would 
be an invidious task. A faithful 
pastor and true poet (the Rev. 8. J. 
Stone) finding that a grieving widower 
was about to place above his wife’s 
remains the very old and very silly 
‘“* Afflictions sore, &c.,”’ obtained leave 
to substitute an original verse. Every 
clergyman is not a poet, but if the 
parish priest fears some folly or inde- 
cency may be perpetrated, he might, 
at least, suggest a suitable text, and 
his suggestion would, in most cases, 
be thankfully accepted. What in- 
scription can be more lovely than— 


** So He giveth His beloved sleep ;” 


Churchyard Poetry. 
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And what can be more indecent 


than— 


Here lies the body of Deborah Dent. 
She kicked up her heels and away she went, 


which appears in a churchyard near 
Bury St. Edmunds? But the clergy- 
man thus acting as censor, should not 
be too critical, nor set aside what is 
only gauche not objectionable, nor 
needlessly disappoint and pain the 
composers bf the epitaph. It seems 
especially hard that when a man 
composes his own epitaph it should 
not be placed above his remains. 

Great grief was caused to an aged 
widow by the refusal of a clergyman 
to allow her to have inscribed the 
lines which her husband had written 
for himself :— 


Here lies at rest from earthly wars 
A sergeant of the Sth Hussars ; 
He lies confined in narrow borders, 
Here to wait till further orders. 


These lines are homely, but not vul- 
gar; and one regrets that the church- 
yard at Leeds, for which they were 
intended, is not embellished and en- 
riched by them. In general, when 
persons compose their own epitaphs, 
they rather design to satirise their 
contemporaries than to commemorate 
themselves. Piron, in his famous 
couplet, merely sneered at the French 
Academy ; while-Prior, in his stanza, 
only scoffed at nobles and heralds. 
“ Miserrimus”! was an exception ; 
he left no record of either himself 
or others ; his one rebellious, despair- 
ing word neither teaches nor warns. 
The following lines are engraved on 
a modest stone in Kensal Green 
Cemetery :— 
When I lie beneath the soft, green grass, 
With the mould upon my breast, 


~~ not that she did ill or well, 
ut only, She did her best. 


To one who knows what her life 
was, both its d/ and its well, that 
verse has a rugged and pathetic 
ring of truth; and its deep humility 
prompts us to echo, She did her best. 


1 In Worcester cathedral. 
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Probably the following, which may 
be seen in the parish church of All 
Saints’, Fulham, was not written by 
Thomas Bonde, for a man can hardly 
name beforehand the place of his 
decease. It is a quaint inscription, 
and has been beaten by the weather of 
nearly three hundred years :— 


At Earth! in Cornwell was my first beginning 
From Bondes and Corringtons as it may appere 
Now to Earth in Fulham has God disposed 
my end 
In March one thousand and six hundred of 
Christ 
In whom my body here doth rest 
Till both in body and soul I shall be fully 
blest 
Thomas Bonde. 


In the matter of rhyme churchyard 
poets are very careless. It is a care- 
lessness in which they are counten- 
anced by greater poets than them- 
selves. Mr. Tennyson has made 
words of one syllable rhyme with those 
of two, as when higher in one place 
does duty with fire, and in another 
with desire. And these are both in 
In Memoriam, his greatest and most 
perfect poem. Also, the one female 
poet whom England has produced 
(though many Englishwomen have 
written beautiful verses) is satisfied 
with half-rhymes, and with very faint 
appearances of rhyme; in her grand 
poem, Zhe Children, that word is sup- 
posed to rhyme with bewildering. We 
easily forgive Mrs. Browning, with 
tears in our eyes, as we read her 
powerful, painful lines. We have a 
little more difficulty in forgiving Cole- 
ridge—who can rhyme so beautifully— 
for making humming answer to women, 
and thus ruining a really lovely poem.! 
The Frenchman who, essaying English, 
made plain stone rhyme with Shenstone, 
and natural with rural, may be dis- 
missed with compassion, But how can 
we forgive, even with a smile on our 
lips, the author of the following epi- 
taph in the churchyard of Walton-on- 
Thames ? 





1 St. Erth in Cornwall. 
2 A Day Dream, 
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Here lieth the body 
of Thomas Lyme Distiller 
who departed this life October 11 
1719. 
Who in his strength and prime 
Unto his Maker did his soul resign 
Above the reach of humane kind. 

We may be humane, and we may be 
kind, but we cannot help being critical 
as well. 

There are also churchyard poets 
whose one merit lies in their con- 
scientious rhymes; with heroic forti- 
tude they devote their best efforts to 
the discovery or the manufacture of a 
rhyme to some unlucky word for which 
they feel a strange affection. Here 
is an inscription in the burying 
ground of St. Peter’s Church, near 
Broadstairs :— 

In memory of M* Rich*- Joy 
(called the Kentish Samson) 
who died May 8, 1742, 
aged 67. 

Herculean Hero, famed for strength 

At last lies here his breadth and length, 

See how the mighty man is fallen, 

To death y¢ strong and weak are all one, 

And the same judgment doth befall 

Goliath great as David small. 

Richard Joy is likened to Samson, 
Hercules, and Goliath, all in a breath ; 
it takes away ours ! 

Who will not wonder at and ad- 
mire the skill, the originality, of the 
genius whose brain furnished him 
with the means of putting into verse 
the sad event which he has thus 
recorded ? 


The wedding day appointed was, 
The wedding clothes provided ; 

But ere the wedding day arrived 
She sickened and she died dead. 


After this instance of a poet’s in- 
genuity in overcoming the exigencies 
and difficulties of rhyme, it may be as 
well to point out how another genius 
did not overcome, but evaded, similar 
difficulties. The following appears in 
a churchyard in Devonshire, and 


Devonshire men pride themselves on 
their indomitable energy and pluck :— 


Here lies John Meadow 
sed away like a shadow. 
.B. His name was Field, 
but it would not rhyme. 


Who 
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This is really very neat, and much 
more worthy of record than any coup- 
let ending in shield, yield, or wield, 
would have been. 

The trade or profession of the de- 
ceased may often be used with good 
effect to point a moral on his tomb- 
stone. The following, in Weybridge 
churchyard, is a rather good specimen 
of what one may call the professional 
epitaph :— 

Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune’s waves 
have toss’d me to and fro, 

In spite of both by God’s decree I harbour 
here below ; 

And now at Anchor I do lie with many of 
our Fleet, 

We must one day set sail again our Saviour 

Christ to meet. 

Another nautical epitaph is worth 
preserving; it is over the grave of a 
family drowned off Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
in the wreck of a schooner, and buried 
in Aldeburgh churchyard :— 


They parted in the angry sea, 

Forlorn as things of earth might be, 
The mother and her children twain ; 

Heaven heard ascend the cry profound, 

And lo! in pure and balioued ground 
The loved, the lost are met again. 


© happy Mother, children blest, 
That here in consecrated rest, 
Safe in the Lord’s appointed room, 
In sott embrace together lie, 
While beauteous spirits from on high 
Watch with them in the tomb. 


The notion of angelic spirits being 
entombed with the dead is most ex- 
traordinary. 

We all know that volumes might be 
written on the mighty subject, “ How 
not to do it.” It is a subject on which 
we all have practical experience; in 
our own persons if we are lazy, stupid, 
or awkward ; in the persons of others 
if we are energetic, clever, or capable. 
But if one had to compose an epitaph 
for a man of whom one desired to say 
nothing, then how not to write it 
might become diflicult. In such a 
dilemma, many years ago, a Sussex 
squire found himself. He had a bailiff, 
whom he had discovered to have 
indulged in all kinds of mal-practices. 
This unjust steward had robbed his 
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master in every possible way, and 
when detected was dismissed. Whether 
he could dig, or whether he was not 
ashamed to beg, history sayeth not. 
His master, when bidding him begone, 
added these words, “for the sake of 
your wife and family I will do nothing 
to you, but after your death I will 
punish you severely.” It may be sup- 
posed that the bailiff did not trouble 
himself much about this threat. But 
it was carried out. The man died; 
the master took on himself the task 
of erecting his tombstone and of com- 
posing his epitaph, which was as 
follows :— 


In memory of 
John Smith. 
He was 


This singular inscription was re- 
cently, and no doubt is still, to be 
seen in Horsham churchyard. The 
author of it would lead persons to 
view it, and when they inquired 
“ What was he?” would tell them the 
story of his bailiff’s delinquencies. 
This story was passed on from mouth 
to mouth and became far more impres- 
sive and more widely known than it 
would have been if recorded at length 
on the stone. Indeed, the squire 
could hardly, with any regard to pub- 
lic opinion, inscribe a man’s misdeeds 
above his mouldering bones ; but the 
blank which said nothing offensive, 
was amply sufficient to fulfil the threat 
of posthumous punishment, which 
was thus inflicted on this unjust 
steward. 

From the south Saxon country we 
will travel northward and stay our 
flight at Stirling, whose bridge over 
the Forth used formerly to be con- 
sidered the gate of the Highlands. 
There we will reverently admire the 
beautiful Grey Friars’ Church; we 
will muse over the Douglas tower, 
and Marr’s work; we will smile at 
the first bawbee; stand in Knox’s 
pulpit, and sit in Mary Stuart’s chair. 
Thence we will go to the lovely 
cemetery, where there is much that is 
interesting. The guide will point out 
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to us an epitaph of which the leading 
idea is so uncommon yet so true, that 
it is well worth reproducing in this 
place :— 
1809 
Alex': Meffen 
Chief-constable Stirlingshire 
Our life is but a winter day 
Some only breakfast and away 
others to dinner stay 
and are full fed 
the oldest man but sups 
and goes to bed 
large is his debt 
that lingers out the day 
he that goes soonest 
has the least to pay. 


It is probable that Alexander Meffen 
was at least one of those who to dinner 
stay, even if he did not live to sup; 
his official position indicates middle, 
if not old, age. But leaving the banks 
of the Forth and returning to those of 
the Thames, we will enter the small 
churchyard of Shepperton, and read 
what is inscribed above a little child :— 


Margaret Peacock 
Born March 25" 1823 
Died January 13 1826. 

Long night succeeds thy little day 

Oh blighted blossom! can it be 
That this grey stone and grassy clay 

Have closed our anxious care of thee ? 
The half formed words of liveliest thought 

That spoke a mind beyond thy years ; 
The song, the dance by nature taught, 

The sunny smiles ; the transient tears ; 


The symmetry of face and form ; 
The eye with light and life replete ; 
The little heart so fondly warm ; 
The voice so musically sweet ; 
These, lost to hope, in memory yet 
Around the heart that loved thee cling, 
Shadowing with long and vain regret 
The too fair promise of thy spring. 


The two last lines of the above are 
obscure as to their meaning, but the 
whole poem is very simple and tender. 
Little Margaret did but “ breakfast 
and away,” and though more than 
half a century has elapsed since she 
passed from earth on that “winter 
day,” we cannot stand by her quiet 
grave without something of regret 
and something of envy. For deep 
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truth lies in four lines by an unknown 
thinker and writer :-— 


Our life is only death ! time that ensu’th 
Is but the death of time that went before ; 
Youth is the death of childhood, age of youth ; 
Die once to God, and then thou diest no 
more. 


If, as we began by saying, contrast 
has a great and unique charm, then 
after the above lines in memory of 
Baby Margaret, we will turn to the 
epitaph placed over the grave of 
a child who died in infancy. It 
is somewhat vulgar and irreverent, 
yet it asks a question not easily 
answered :— 


If I was so soon to be done for 
I wonder what I was begun for! 


Indeed, there is no answer to this 
question, whether asked by the babe 
or the nonogenarian, unless we look 
forward to a life beyond the grave, 
to which this present life, whether 
short or long, is but the prelude or 
overture. 

A few generations back an epitaph 
in verse was the tribute usually paid 
to departed virtue or greatness. There 
is no need to quote the famous lines 
on “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,” or those which Pope com- 
posed in memory of Gay. Of the 
style of his time the epitaph by 
Thomas Carew on the Lady Mary 
Villiers is a fair specimen, forced and 
affected as it appears to us :— 


The Lady Mary Villiers lies 

Under this stone: with weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her birth, 
And their sad friends, laid her in earth. 
If any of them, reader, were 

Known unto thee, shed a tear: 

Or if thyself possess a gem, 

As dear to thee as this to them, 
Though a stranger to this place, 

Bewail in their’s thine own hard case; 
For thou perhaps at thy return 

Mayst find thy darling in an urn. 

and affected, 


Even more forced 


laboriously wrought by the brain, not 
spontaneously outpoured by the heart, 
as surely were the lines on Baby 
Margaret Peacock, is this curious 
triplet by Robert Wild :— 
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Here lies a piece of Christ ; a star in dust 

A vein of gold ; a china dish that must 

Be used in heaven, when God shall feast the 
just. 

The declension from a piece of 
Christ, through a star and a vein of 
gold, to a china dish, is very odd; the 
idea being, no doubt, that the once 
living clay will be a vessel of honour 
when raised to the mansions prepared 
for the just. 

A conceit fully as quaint as these, 
though more touching from the simple 
piety which breathes | through the epi- 

taph, is found on a tombstone in the 
“Little Cloisters” of Westminster 
Abbey. It is in memory of a certain 
“ Mr. Thomas Smith, of Elmly Lovet, 
who through the spotted veil of the 
small-pox yielded up a pure and un- 
spotted soul to God, expecting but not 
fearing death.” 

A puzzling epitaph—puzzling be- 
cause either the lady was very thin, 
or the bunghole unusually large—is 
the following from Stonehouse Church- 
yard, Gloucestershire :— 


In memory of 
John Collins and Mary his wife 


She f ,; May Ist. 1791, matt 1 74 
He { aiea } Aug. 19th. 1797, { ztatis } 78 


Also the children of John and Ann Collins 


George {born er 4th. 1794, S aie .q\Mare h 2nd 1796 
Martha jSept. 27th. 1791,) jAug. Ist 1800 


*T was as she tript from cask to cask 
In at a Bunghole quickly fell 
Suffocation was her task 
She had no time to say farewell. 


Ann Collins died Sept. 11th 1801 2tatis 49. 


In contrast to these, the following, 
from the cemetery at Chertsey, Surrey, 
will serve as an example of the ex- 
tremely natural and unaffected style 
of some other churchyard poets. The 
last line is simple to ruggedness :— 
The cup was bitter the sting severe 
To part from those he loved so dear 


But hoping through Christ to meet them again 
Though suffering much he did not complain. 


It was at Chertsey that Abraham 
Cowley lived ; his house bears a tablet 
pointing out to the passer-by the his- 
torical and poetical interest which 
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attaches to it. On the occasion of 
his death Pope wrote some rather 
pompous lines in his Windsor Forest, 
and Denham eulogised his learning 
and genius in some pedantic verses. 
On Cowley’s fellow townsmen the 
mantle of poetry does not appear to 
have fallen, at least if we may judge 
by the inscriptions in the churchyard. 
A very old stone rests against the 
east end of the church—apparently 
placed there in order to preserve 
it. The letters are almost ille- 
gible, but after considerable trouble 
and time spent on it, we are rewarded 
by the discovery that it commemorates 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, of whom we 
are told :— 


Gentile her carriage, temper meek 
Her language whors likewise discreet 
Prudent her conduct without pride 
With these good gifts Possest she died 


In the first line gentile no doubt 
means either gent/e or genteel ; in the 
second, whors would appear to be equi- 
valent to was ; in the last, the capital 
P to possest is merely ornamental. 
Either the author or the mason had 
strange notions of orthography; in- 
stead of the proverbial action of 
dropping a tear to the memory of 
this good woman, we smile upon her 
tombstone. Andit is more fitting to 
smile than to weep upon the graves of 
the righteous. 

Our smile gives place to a knitting 
of the brows as we peruse some elabo- 
rate lines on a stone placed above the 
narrow cell of Mr. Richard Smith, 
surgeon, who died May 28th, 1800 :— 


The friend of all, embalmed by Virtue’s tears 

Drops to the grave mature and full of years ; 

A Spirit mild, beneficent and True 

With worthy Smith from this vain world with- 
drew, 

Virtue survives when nature sinks to rest 

And stamps her Image on each feeling breast, 

For faithful Mem’ry loves an honest name 

And Truth consigns it to immortal Fame. 


The glimmer of meaning is very faint 
among “ Virtue,” “Nature,” “‘ Image,” 


“Mem’ry,” “Truth,” and “Fame.” But 
no doubt “worthy Smith” deserved 
all that his eulogist desired to say of 
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him, and after eighty years of semi- 
oblivion we hereby add a few hours 
to his “‘immortal Fame.” 

Before we leave Chertsey church- 
yard we will glance at one more 
epitaph, and surely an _ unbidden 
smile must dry the falling tear :— 


Charlotte daughter of 
John and Pheebe Stibbs 

died May 19t 1828. 
Weep’st kind parents, Sisters dear, 
O dry that falling tear 
The voice of reason and religeon hear 
By them instructed ah retiect how blest 
The favoured souls recalled to earley rest 
But faith reflects to thee on earth was given 
To toil and suffer thou rest we hope in 

heaven. 


The poem commences, we may opine, 
with Charlotte Stibbs’s inquiry and her 
entreaty to her relatives to mitigate 
their grief for her loss; it concludes, 
apparently, with the survivors’ charit- 
able hope that her departed spirit is 
at rest. But it is an inscription diffi- 
cult to understand and to explain. 

We can easily understand, and it 
were well if inthe moments of tempta- 
tion we could always recall, the fol- 
lowing lines in memory of Richard 
Cogwell, who died on the 12th June, 
1534 :— 


** Whoso him bethoft inwardly and oft, 
How hard it were to flitt from bed unto the 


pitt, 

From pitt unto payne that ne'er shall cease, 
certayne, 

He wold not doe one sin all the world to 
winn.” 


These quaint lines are given in a 
note to the third chapter of Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Dying ; they are still 
to be seen on a brass plate near the 
middle of a large stone in Faversham 
Church. The brass is in good preser- 
vation. 

In the same church is another in- 
scription, to the memory of “ Semanus 
Tong. Nat, 1334; ob. 1414.” Ona 
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brass appears his effigy, and below it 
a Latin epitaph, curious for its absence 
of all attempt at poetic diction, 
though rhyme is carefully intro- 
duced :— 


** Hic probus et dignus, vir honestus, amansq ; 
nignus 
Ut vere scitur, Semanus Tong sepelitur, 
Hic vir opportunus, Baro de portubus unus, 
In Thrughleigh natus fuit, in Fever- 
shamq ¢ moratus 
Mortuus ipse die celsa fuit Epiphanie 
— milleno C quarter, quarto quoque 
eno, 
Hujus Semani fuerant quadraginta bis anni 
Tempus in hac vita, sibi celica sit via 
scita.—Amen.” 


Which has been translated by the 
present vicar of Faversham, the Rev. 
C. E, Donne, into lines which repre- 
sent very faithfully the spirit and 
style of the original :— 


** Here rests in the grave a benevolent man, 
Benign, and right honest, deny it who can, 
He was good to his neighbours and friends 
every one, 

a“ none more respected than Semanus 
Tong. 

Of the Cinque Ports a Baron, he did his 
work truly, 

And though dwelling at Feversham, born 
was at Throughleigh, 

On Epiphany day, fourteen hundred and 
fourteen, 

To the Church, in a coffin Semanus was 
brought in, 

The years of Semanus were just eight times 


ten, 
May his pathway to heaven be certain.— 
Amen.” 


Our present stock of quaint epitaphs 
is nearly exhausted, for we do not 
wish to quote those that are old and 
hackneyed. One more, and we have 
done :— 


Here lies the Landlord of the Lion, 
He’s buried here in hopes of Zion ; 
His wife, resigned to Heaven’s Will, 
Carries on the business still. 


The force of advertising could no 
further go. 


F. Bayrorp Harrison. 























FRANCE, EGYPT, AND THE SUEZ CANAL IN 1775: 


AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT. 


In going through the London Foreign 
Office Records for the year 1792, I 
came upon the following paper re- 
lating to Egypt, which is certainly a 
very curious and interesting one. It 
is well known that the French mon- 
archy had designs upon Egypt before 
the Revolution; it is not, I believe, 
known that plans for its conquest were 
actually drawn up and discussed, and 
measurements made to ascertain the 
possibility of constructing the Suez 
Canal. A very few words are neces- 
sary to explain the correspondence 
that follows. Baron Tott was a 
French officer engaged in diplomacy 
in the East under Louis XV. He 
wrote a well-known book on Turkey, 
and, as the representative of France, 
was employed in reorganising the 
forces of the Porte, with which France 
was in alliance. At the Revolution 
he became an émigré. In September, 
1792, during Brunswick’s invasion of 
France, he made a deposition which 
the Prussian Government communi- 
cated to Lord Elgin, English envoy at 
Brussels, and which Elgin sent to the 
British Foreign Minister (Grenville), 
with the accompanying note :— 

“ September 29, 1792.—I beg to in- 
close to your Lordship a paper which 
may possibly appear deserving peru- 
sal at the present conjuncture... . 
It was communicated to me by the 
Prussian Minister ; but as the subject 
may prove interesting to his Majesty, 
I have obtained from Baron Tott him- 
self a confirmation of the contents of 
this paper, and have likewise learnt 
from him many details relative to this 
subject. .... Your Lordship will 
perceive that his inducement to make 
this deposition is an apprehension that 
the Jacobins are aiming at the execu- 
tion of this project, and a desire, as 


far as possible, to prevent their suc- 
cess.” 

Tott’s deposition, in French, follows. 
I have translated it literally, only 
omitting one or two redundancies. 

“Returning from Turkey in the 
year 1775, knowing the strength and 
the weakness of this Power thoroughly, 
always anxious to serve France, and 
convinced that France would never 
get compensation for the enormous 
losses which her alliance with the 
Porte had caused her, I formed the 
project of indemnifying France in 
another manner, and at the cost of 
the Ottoman Power itself. Under- 
standing, through my own connexions 
with its government, to what degree 
Egypt groaned under the yoke of 
tyranny, I formed the plan of a French 
conquest of Egypt. I drew up several 
memoirs on this subject, and demon- 
strated that, in consequence of the 
miserable condition of Alexandria, the 
disposition of the inhabitants of 
Egypt, and the facility of conquering 
a country where tyranny and oppres- 
sion are at their height, it would be 
easy for us, with 15,000 men, 15 
million francs, and a fleet of six 
vessels of the line, to make this con- 
quest, and to hold it against all the 
Powers of Europe together. M. de Ver- 
gennes, whose whole period of office 
was distinguished only by weak- 
ness and pusillanimity, was alarmed 
at the project; but the rest of 
the ministers viewed it so favourably 
that, in spite of his opposition, I was 
sent on a mission to Egypt with a 
large suite, under the pretext of re- 
newing commercial connections, but 
with the real object of sounding men’s 
minds and examining the locality 
anew. After the closest examina- 
tion, everything having confirmed my 
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opinion, I proved to the French ministry 
not only that the conquest could easily 
be made; not only that, while we 
greatly improved the condition of the 
Egyptian people, France might draw 
fifteen million francs a month from 
this country ; but that we might open 
a canal from the Red Sea to the Medi- 
terranean, traces of the ancient exist- 
ence of which are still visible. I satis- 
fied myself of the possibility of execut- 
ing this project by ascertaining the 
level of the two seas, and taking the 
level of the land for a distance of 
twelve leagues. 

“ At the time of the war between 
Turkey and Russia,’ M. de Vergennes 
limited his desires to the conquest of 
Crete, in case the Turkish empire 
should be destroyed ; and France, in- 
stead of embracing a policy which 
might have saved it,” preferred to in- 
trigue in America, and to take part in 
that colonial war in which it dug its 
own grave. 

“My memoirs and other details 
relating to the Egyptian enterprise 
were deposited at the Bureau des 
Affaires Etrangéres, and the subject 
was not again mooted while the 
American war lasted. When France 
was clear of that embarrassment, 
I again pressed my views on the 
Ministry. But to my great surprise, 
I was desired to consult on the exe- 
cution of the plan with M. de la 
Fayette and other enterprising per- 
sons who had distinguished themselves 
in America or elsewhere. I accordingly 
communicated with M. de la Fayette, 
who entered into the design with en- 
thusiasm ; but after several discussions 
he said to me, to my great astonish- 
ment : ‘My friend, we shall be fools 
to carry out a plan like this for a 
Government which will sooner or later 
repay us with ingratitude. Let us 
carry it out for ourselves. I under- 
take to procure money, troops, and 

1 1768—1774, 

* i.e. from the Revolution, by giving pres- 
tige to the Monarchy. 


France, Egypt, and the Suez Canal in 1775. 





ships. Iam an older campaigner than 
you ; we can arrange it between us; we 
are friends.’ 

“Tt was in vain that I represented 
to him how chimerical such a plan 
was; he insisted upon it. So, seeing 
the apathy of the Government, and 
having no intention of going on a 
filibustering expedition with M. de la 
Fayette, I let the matter drop, and re- 
tired to my post, and the matter was 
no more heard of. 

“T am quite certain that the National 
Assembly (1789) found all the docr- 
ments relating to the enterprise in the 
Bureau des Affaires Etrangéres; and 
the instructions given to M. Semon- 
ville * confirm me in the belief that 
the conquest of Egypt enters into the 
plans of the present Government, and 
that the request for a station in one of 
the islands of the Archipelago has 
been made with a view to the execu- 
tion of this project.”’ 

This narrative, if true, affords 
a good illustration of the double- 
system of French diplomacy under 
Louis XV. and his successor, and 
shows how correct is that striking 
and little- understood passage in 
Burke’s ‘Second Letter on a Re- 
gicide Peace,” * in which he traces 
back the aggressions of the Republic 
to designs formed under the Bourbon 
monarchy. It also bears on the ques- 
tion recently raised, whether Bona- 
parte invented his own plan of con- 
quering Egypt, or derived it from 
Leibnitz or elsewhere. Had Tott’s de- 
position been made after Bonaparte’s 
invasion of Egypt, it might reason- 
ably have passed for a romance: 
coming six years before it, it perhaps 
supplies the real origin of that 
campaign. 


C, A. Fyrre. 


3 Nominated French Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople in 1792. 

4 Regicide Peace, p. 122, Clarendon Press 
edit. 
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A SPANISH ROMANTICIST: GUSTAVO BECQUER 


TueE history of letters in Spain since 
the revolution of 1808 is for the most 
part melancholy reading; so much of 
it is a record of incessant and yet 
sterile effort, of undeveloped powers, 
of wasted enthusiasms, of brilliant 
lives squandered and cut short, or of 
long careers running out to mere 
emptiness and nothingness for lack of 
rational and adequate aims. Its open- 
ing chapter shows us the birth of a 
modern Spanish literature during the 
revolutionary years from 1808 to 
1814, when the people of Cadiz, stimu- 
lated by the presence of the National 
Government within and of the French 
without their walls, assisted by day 
at the deliberations of the Central 
Junta or the Constituent Cortes, and 
by night went feverishly to see the 
patriotic plays of Martinez de la Rosa 
performed in a temporary wooden 
playhouse erected out of reach of the 
French bombs. It was during these 
years that Parliamentary oratory be- 
gan, that a newspaper press sprang in- 
to being, while the poets and writers 
of the Peninsula, with Quintana at 
their head, exhausted themselves in 
arguments and appeals drawn from 
the great ages of Spanish history, and 
intended to rouse their country from 
the second childhood to which the 
administration of Charles IV. had 
reduced her. Under their leadership 
the nation, impatient of everything 
French, endeavoured to sweep from 
her memory the hundred years of the 
Bourbons, in order to feast her eyes 
on the legends, the conquests, the 
glories, all magnified through a golden 
mist, of her remoter past. It was 
impossible indeed for Spain to find 
lasting guidance or fruitful inspiration 
for her life as a modern nation among 
the ideas and principles of the six- 
teenth century. Side by side with all 
No. 280.—vow. xLvit. 


this glorification of her old kings and 
her ancient faith, and contrasting 
strangely enough with it, there had 
entered within her borders, never to 
be expelled again, the revolution 
spirit, and in the hands of this rest- 
less all-transforming Zeitgeist lay the 
destinies of the coming years. Two 
or three great leaders, education, and 
a free press might have guided the 
Spanish people without too many 
misfortunes through that selva oscura 
of change which lurks in the middle 
way of national as of individual life. 
But this is only to say that if the 
course of history had been other than 
it was, and if Spain’s crisis had come 
upon her fifty years later, she might 
have taken her place without intoler- 
able difficulty as the youngest child of 
an enfranchised Europe. As it was, 
in 1814 the old Europe was shaken 
indeed, but still dominant, still mis- 
tress of the new, and Spain’s nascent 
liberties shared the same fate, dealt 
out in sterner measure, as those of 
France or Germany. Upon all her 
ardent crowd of new-made poets and 
orators descended the tyranny of 
Ferdinand VII. like some heavy hand 
upon a callow, half-fledged brood. 
Most of the writers of the revolu- 
tionary period expiated their six short 
years of liberty by exile or imprison- 
ment, the Inquisition was re-estab- 
lished, and the censorship of the stage 
passed into the hands of such people as 
the Augustinian monk, Father Carillo, 
who was for years at once the laughing 
stock and the king of literary Madrid. 
The insurrectionary movement of 1820 
brought a momentary lightening of 
the yoke, and again the press, polite 
literature, oratory became realities 
for the liberal Spaniard, a being 
more hopeful, more impressionable, 
more elastic perhaps than any other 
x 
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creature of his kind. Three years of 
feverish effort followed, to end in the 
violent reaction of 1823, imposed on 
Spain by the bayonets of the Duc 
d’Angouléme. It seemed for long as 
if Liberalism and reaction were to 
remain equally sterile for the good of 
the country. In no party was there 
any sign of that spirit of sequence, 
that respect for law, which are among 
the rudiments of political education, 
while behind the hubbub of parties 
stood the Spain of the country dis- 
tricts, as ignorant, as superstitious, as 
remote from the modern world almost 
as she had been in the worst days of 
Godoy, Charles IV.’s infamous minis- 
ter. “Since 1808,” says a modern 
historian, writing before the revolu- 
tion which overthrew Isabella, “in 
all the various alterations of govern- 
ment in the Peninsula, whether led by 
Liberals or Royalists, everything has 
been violent, absolute, extreme—either 
revolution to the point of delirium, or 
reaction to the point of absurdity. 
Everybody has ruled instead of ad- 
ministering ; everybody has tyrannised 
instead of protecting.” 

The days of July, 1830, came at 
last to repair the broken fortunes of 
the popular party in Spain, and the 
years which closed the reign of that 
sinister intriguer Ferdinand VIT., and 
opened that of the baby Isabella IL, 
were years of extraordinary ferment 
and enthusiasm. In spite of the horrors 
of the Carlist War, the Liberals ex- 
ulted in the forced alliance which it 
brought about between Christina and 
the Constitutionalists as against the 
clergy and Don Carlos. Events hur 
ried on to the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the sale of the 
church lands, while a flood of French 
ideas, both literary and __ political, 
poured into the country. A knot of 


brilliant writers. some of them like 
the Duque de Rivas and Martinez de 
la Rosa, the survivors of the first 
revolutionary period, some of them 
like Larra the pamphleteer, and Es- 
pronceda the poet, in the first bloom 
of youth, threw themselves into liter- 
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ature with that zest which only those 
who have lived under a Catholic 
censorship and shaken it off can fully 
know. “Anall-pervading excitement 
showed itself in our younger men,” 
says a Spanish writer of the time, 
“a consuming desire for political, 
literary, or artistic glory, for every 
kind of glory, or rather for every 
kind of reputation or popularity.” 
Of this early generation of Spanish 
romanticists, the counterparts and 
imitators at Madrid of Victor Hugo 
and his circle in Paris, Espronceda 
was the most striking figure. Exile, 
republican, poet, journalist, he had 
almost drained the cup of human ex- 
perience before he died at thirty-two, 
worn out by moral and intellectual 
excitement. He should be compared 
with his elder and his model in litera- 
ture, Byron, and with his junior, 
Alfred de Musset. Without the in- 
born elemental force of Byron or the 
education of De Musset, he had their 
rhetorical gift, their facility, their 
thirst for the bye-ways and fastnesses 
of experience, and at the present mo- 
ment to a literary Spaniard he repre- 
sents all that is brilliant, tumultuous, 
and romantic in their modern litera- 
ture. 

But time passed on, and the hopes 
of 1830 sank in disillusion and dis- 
appointment. Literature, which could 
no longer be crushed, now ran the 
risk of being patronised to death. 
The court laid itself out to make 
friends with it. Verse-making or play- 
writing became the recognised roads 
to office and dignity. ‘The embas- 
sies and the ministries were peopled 
with poets and novelists, and lured 
by this brilliant perspective, a world 
of faux esprits sprang into activity, 
intent not upon palms or laurels, but 
upon incomes and decorations, and 
seeking their ends by halting verses, 
by frantic speech-making, or by novels 
which were so many ignoble bids for 
place and power.” The Neo-Catholic 
reaction of Isabella’s reign succeeded 
eventually in pressing into its service 
almost all the poets and novelists of 
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the time. Fernan Caballero and 
Trueba fought for the glories of Old 
Spain against the absurdities of mo- 
dern progress. Amador de los Rios 
or Lafuente defended the Catholic and 
monarchical ideal in elaborate his- 
tories of the past, which were at the 
bottom controversial pamphlets, and 
the court circle was always open to 
every young poet who could mate his 
pretty characterless verse to the old 
themes of loyalty and fanaticism. Still 
all the time things were inevitably 
slipping on to their appointed goal, 
and in the end, as we all know, the 
revolution came down upon Isabella, 
upon Sor Patrocinio and Father Claret, 
and all the crowd of Jlittératewrs de- 
voted to their service. Since then 
literature in Spain has had on the 
whole a fair field, and poetry has 
ceased to be the direct road either to 
exile or to office. Most of the young 
literary men of the present generation 
are pessimists, which only means 
perhaps that Spain is beginning to 
rate herself and her past at a truer 
value, and to realise the enormous 
distance she still has to make up in 
the European march. But education 
and liberal ideas are spreading, wealth 
is increasing in spite of all the draw- 
backs of the Spanish soil and climate, 
and that most wholesome of all per- 
ceptions is steadily gaining ground, 
that before one can practise one must 
learn, and that the first condition of 
a successful struggle with the problems 
of the modern world is toknow. There 
are still many difficulties in the path 
of the government of King Alfonso, 
but the situation of to-day is infinitely 
more stable than was the situation of 
five years ago, and if the present 
political peace and economical develop- 
ment can be permanently maintained, 
the whole conditions of literary, as 
well as of commercial and political 
life in Spain, will change for the 
better, and we may expect before 
long to see the country of Cervantes 
counting once more for something 
in the common march of European 
thought. 


So much general preface seemed 
necessary to put the subject of this 
sketch into proper relations with the 
reader ; for in the case of a Spanish 
writer it is impossible to take for 
granted, in an English audience, that 
body of surrounding knowledge which 
one would naturally assume in the 
ease of a Frenchman or a German. 
But we may now have done with 
politics. Our Spanish romanticist 
indeed was singularly little concerned 
with them. His working years were 
spent in Madrid under the Isabella 
régime, but it is one of his principal 
titles to honour that at a time when 
poets and novelists were systematically 
bought by those in power, he yet re- 
mained so wholly detached from party 
ties, so wholly unknown to all who 
possessed authority and influence, that 
his life and death passed almost equally 
unnoticed except by a small circle of 
friends, His literary importance in- 
deed is only now beginning to be 
understood. Of Gustavo Becquer we 
may almost say that in a generation 
of rhymers he alone was a poet; 
using a language which more perhaps 
than any other lends itself to a kind 
of magnificent emptiness both in 
poetry and prose, he alone among his 
contemporaries spent all his effort, so 
far as his verse was concerned, upon 
reproducing the deepest feeling in the 
plainest and simplest garb; and now 
that his work is all that remains to 
us of his brilliant and lovable per- 
sonality, he only, it seems to us, 
among the crowd of modern Spanish 
versifiers, has any claim to a Euro- 
pean audience or any chance of living 
to posterity. And yet he died at 
thirty-four, exhausted with hardships 
and poverty, and when his friends 
came to put together and publish the 
poems and prose papers which fill the 
two small volumes of his works, they 
were dismayed at the disproportion 
between them and the Becquer they 
had known. Were these short stories 
and fragments of literary criticism, 
and this half volume of poems, all 
that was left of the gifted, original, 
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impressionable creature they remem- 
bered? Sejior Correa’s very interest- 
ing preface to the first edition 
was written under the influence of 
this feeling of contrast and irremedi- 
able loss, and his sketch of Becquer’s 
life is devoted to bringing out in 
strong relief the obstacles which had 
stood so fatally in his friend’s way, 
and the practical impossibility in 
Spain of making a living out of pure 
literature. 

Becquer was born at Seville in 
February, 1836, a few years before 
the death of Espronceda, He was 
the son of a well-known Sevillian 
painter, and both he and his brother 
Valeriano spent their childish years 
in their father’s studio, learning to 
handle brush and pencil with their 
small fingers, and peopling their 
earliest memories with those excit- 
ing, many-coloured impressions which 
are the lot of artists’ children. 
When Gustavo was five he lost his 
father. His mother struggled on with 
her boys as she best could. They 
were sent to a day-school in Seville 
till Gustavo was nine, when he took 
the common boyish fancy for a sailor’s 
life, and was entered at the naval 
college of San Telmo. Before he was 
ten, however, his mother died, and the 
children were alone in the world. 
Gustavo’s godmother took him in 
hand, and being a well-to-do person, 
with good business connections, she 
would have started her protégé in 
some respectable commercial career, 
and would probably eventually have 
made him her heir, but that, as he 
grew older, Gustavo entirely declined 
to lend himself to any such plan of 
life. ‘The child,” says Sefior Correa, 
“who had learnt to draw before he 
could write, whose passion for reading 
had raised in him other ambitions 
than that of book-keeping, and to 
whom a sum in mental arithmetic was 
an impossibility, was already finding 
an audience for his first poems,” and 
at seventeen his mind was made up 
for art and independence. 

Without more money than sufficed to 
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take him to Madrid, the delicate, en- 
thusiastic, handsome boy set out for the 
capital in 1854, intent upon winning 
for himself “glory and fortune” by 
his pen. “As if both these good 
things had ever been achieved by any 
Spanish man of letters!” cries Seiior 
Correa. The thing was impossible, 
and for the next sixteen years Becquer 
wore himself out in a hopeless struggle 
with circumstance. How he supported 
himself in the early period of his 
Madrid life his friends can hardly 
guess. In 1857, when he was fight- 
ing with serious illness, he published 
his first story, a paraphrase of an 
Indian legend, in a daily newspaper, 
and shortly afterwards a compas- 
sionate friend found him a modest 
office in a public department at a 
salary of 30/. a year. Gustavo ac- 
cepted the empleo sorely against his 
will, and only because he could 
not bear to disappoint the donor; 
but the uncongenial employment soon 
came to an end. One of those perio- 
dical epidemics of economy to 
which even Spanish governments are 
liable attacked the O’Donnell minis- 
try, and Gustavo’s office was one 
of the first to suffer. An active 
director, convinced that the office 
was employing too many clerks for its 
work, came round on a tour of inspec- 
tion. When the critical moment ar- 
rived, Bec juer, who was accustomed to 
spend half his time in copying official 
documents, and half in reading and 
illustrating some of his favourite poets, 
was sketching away as usual. Every 
one in the room rose at the director’s 
entrance, except Becquer, who was 
absorbed, and his companions watched 
the little drama which followed with 
breathless interest. ‘ What is this?” 
said the astonished chief, standing be- 
hind Becquer’s chair. “Hush!” said 
Becquer, not recognising a stranger’s 
voice. “This is Ophelia, scattering 
her flowers. That old man is the 
grave-digger, and over there—” At 
this point, startled by the universal 
silence, Becquer turned his head slowly 
round. “Here at least is somebody 
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who can be done without,” cried the 
triumphant director, and Becquer got 
his dismissal the same day. 

He went back with delight to his 
literary life, but he was determined 
not to mix himself up with politics, 
and without political connections or 
court patronage it was absolutely 
impossible to make a living out of 
letters in the Madrid of Isabella. 
For politics, indeed, he had the 
very strongest distaste. Before all 
things he was an artist with an 
artist’s prejudices, and an artist’s 
standards, and though his quick in- 
telligence was easily impressed by the 
width of the modern horizon and the 
rapidity of modern change, it was 
his imagination which ultimately 
governed him. “He was indolent in 
small things,” says Correa, “and for 
him our political parties were small 
things. At any rate he was always to 
be found wherever he had most friends 
and wherever people would talk most 
to him of pictures, poems, cathedrals, 
kings, and nobles. Incapable of 
hatred, he never could be induced to 
place his gifts as a writer at the ser- 
vice of political animosities, and on 
the other hand servility or flattery 
were impossible to him.” He stood, 
in fact, by himself. He had been 
brought up in one of the most beauti- 
ful of Spanish towns, and under the 
shadow of the grandest of Spanish 
cathedrals, and the passion for all 
that was medieval and romantic was 
ingrained in him. So far the Ultra- 
montane circle of writers surrounding 
the court might well have hoped to 
find a promising recruit in him, an- 
other flavourless showman of past times 
like Zorrilla. But happily his inborn 
self-forgetfulness, his insouciance, his 
passionate interest in beautiful things 
and thoughts as such saved him both 
from sordid temptations and from that 
conventional picturesqueness which is 
the bane of the literary Spaniard. 
Sincerity and naiveté were throughout 
his distinguishing marks, and, for all his 
misfortunes, upon his friends his pre- 
vailing effect seems to have been that 


of some gay, clear-souled child. His 
literary work indeed might be often 
hurried, poor, and unequal. A _ poet 
must eat, whatever may be his powers 
of singing, and for a long time Becquer 
could only earn his daily bread by the 
most menial of labours, by incessant 
translation for the newspapers,—by 
house-painting sometimes !—and at the 
best by stories very much below the 
level of what he could have done un- 
der more favourable conditions. But 
through it all he kept his freedom, 
his spontaneity, his hopefulness. He 
wrote as he could; by and by he told 
himself he would write as he liked, 
for art, for pleasure and not for mere 
subsistence. Through all his troubles 
he never sacrificed a principle or a 
friend ; he never ceased working, and 
he never complained. 

Such a man, whether he made money 
or no, was sure to make friends, and 
many were his friends’ efforts to help 
him. The foundation of the news- 
paper, El Contemporaneo, about 1858, 
by the able and liberal-minded José 
Luis Albareda, gave Correa, who was 
associated with Albareda in its man- 
agement, a chance of bringing Becquer 
forward, and from that time till the 
suppression of the paper, he was a 
tolerably regular contributor. He 
wrote for it a number of short stories 
of a romantic kind, but his best con- 
tributions were the letters Desde mi 
Celda (From my Cell) written in 1864, 
which excited a good deal of notice, 
and undoubtedly contain his most 
finished prose. A second small empleo 
which a friend procured for him shortly 
afterwards seems to have encouraged 
him to marry. As if providing for 
himself had not been strain enough 
for his weak frame and health, he must 
now take upon himself to provide for 
a wife and children! A bitter struggle 
followed. Again his empleo fell 
through, this time through no fault 
of his own, and every hour was 
taken up in writing for bread. His 
brother, Valeriano, now a promising 
painter, but as poor as himself, joined 
him in Madrid in 1862, and the two 
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consoled each other as best they could 
through several dark years. “The 
two brothers lived together,” writes 
Sefior Correa, “and while one drew 
admirable wood-cuts for the J/lustracion 
de Madrid, the other translated worth- 
less novels, or wrote original articles, 
content both of them to be near each 
other, to be earning food for their 
young children, and always ready to 
talk, the painter of the pictures he 
should paint as soon as he could afford 
to buy canvases, and the poet of the 
grandiose conceptions he hoped to real- 
ise as soon as the peremptory neces- 
sities of daily life were no longer the 
tyrants of his every effort.” 

At one time the joint household 
moved for a year to Toledo, always 
an enchanted city in the eyes of both 
brothers, at another Becquer was stay- 
ing for his health at the old monastery 
of Veruela in Aragon, from which the 
Desde mi Celda letters were written, or 
exploring the provinces of Avila and 
Soria in search of picturesque antiqui- 
ties. He knew every stone and legend 
of Toledo, and was never so happy as 
when wandering about it with his 
brother, the one drawing, the other 
talking or writing as his fancy took 
him, One moonlight night the pair 
sat for several hours sketching and 
chattering on the top of a ruined wall 
which commanded a view of the city. 
Some zealous Guardias Civiles crept up 
beneath, listened to their mysterious 
talk of arches, apses, and machicoulis, 
and congratulated themselves on hav- 
ing run to earth a couple of dangerous 
conspirators. Isabella had fallen, and 
the air was full of rival Republican 
and Royalist intrigues soon to end for 
the moment in the kingship of Amadeo. 
Two persons who could sit chattering 
in unintelligible terms on a wall, at 
such a time, in the small hours of the 
morning, must, argued the Dogberrys 
of Toledo, be either lunatics or dis- 
turbers of the peace, and they promptly 
laid holt of poet, artist, and portfolio, 
and locked them all up in the common 
prison of Toledo. The next morn- 
ing the redaction of Z/ Contemporaneo 
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received a moving letter from Gustavo, 
full as usual of explanatory sketches, 
“and representing with harrowing de- 
tail the passion and death of both in- 
nocents. The redaction en masse wrote 
to their gaolers, and at last the pri- 
soners arrived safe and sound, parody- 
ing before us with words and pencil 
the famous Prigioni of Silvio Pellico. 
Who in those brilliant eyes, that ring- 
ing laughter, that surprising facility 
for all the arts of expression would 
have been able to divine the approach 
of sterile and inopportune death?” 
But alas! undivined, undreaded, 
death was nearing with swift steps. 
Fortune had just begun to smile a 
little on the two brothers. “ An inde- 
pendent future lay before them ; and 
just as it was possible for the painter 
to paint a friend because he loved 
him, and for the poet to write an ode 
because the spirit moved him, the 
death of Valeriano plunged his friends 
in mourning, and struck a cold chill 
to the heart of Gustavo.” The shock 
was too great and the fragile frame of 
the survivor, which had been for so 
long fighting a battle beyond its 
powers, gave way under it. On the 
23rd of September Valeriano died, and 
on the 22nd of December of the same 
year Gustavo drew his last breath. 
His illness seems to have been con- 
sumption under various forms. Much 
of it was very painful, but through 
it all, writes Correa, “his brain was 
clear, his frank gentleness the same as 
ever. He went on, submitting him- 
self to every experiment, accepting 
every medicine, and dying inch by 
inch.” ‘ Todo mortal /” were the mur- 
mured words his friends caught, just 
before all was over, as if for a nature 
so in love with life, the reality of 
death had been a last sharp surprise. 
After his death the first thought 
of those about him was to set a sub- 
scription on foot for the two orphaned 
families. The appeal was responded to 
with a generosity and sympathy pecu- 
liarly Spanish, and then came the pub- 
lication of Becquer’s literary remains. 
Before his death, suspecting that alt 
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was nearly over for him, he had tried 
to collect and revise his published arti- 
cles, adding to them his poems, the 
majority of which were then unprinted, 
and an imaginative and beautiful pre- 
face. The final editing of the book fell to 
Sefior Correa, whose short biographical 
notice of his friend shows throughout 
the deepest personal feeling, “‘ It seems 
to me,” he says, “as I write, that I 
am speaking in his presence, and that 
at each expression of praise his child- 
like modesty rebels, while at every 
error in style his artistic feeling is 
wounded, and his affectionate voice 
scolds me, as it used to do so often, 
for my blunders and my indolence. 
Gustavo was an angel. There are 
two writers from whom I never heard 
an ill-natured word: one was Becquer, 
the other Miguel de los Santos Alva- 
rez. Sometimes, sorely against his 
will, he was obliged to write reviews, 
and it was amusing to see his per- 
plexity, in a strait, as he generally 
was, between the priesthood of art and 
truth on the one side and his own 
kind-heartedness on the other. Of his 
sad life and his miserable health he 
was never known to complain. Dumb 
so long as he was unhappy, he only 
found voice for moments of pleasure. 
When he had to describe his own 
misfortunes, he did it with a jest, or 
with some light turn of poetry. There- 
fore when I read his rimas they touched 
me profoundly. It was as if in that 
artist’s nature even the cry of grief 
was measured and beautiful, and as if, 
like the gladiators of old, he strove to 
die with grace.” 

Such was the man,—a rare and 
winning personality, of whom one 
would willingly know more than 
Sefior Correa’s short sketch can tell 
us. As a writer, Becquer naturally 
leaves upon us a more divided impres- 
sion. Scarcely one of the prose tales 
and sketches in the two posthumous 
volumes was written under such con- 
ditions as almost all good literary 
work requires. They were produced 
hurriedly, in a garret or a newspaper 
office, and sent to press while the ink 
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was still wet, so that Becquer was 
seldom able to give them that last 
handling upon which the bloom and 
exquisiteness of imaginative prose 
almost always depend. His stories of 
midnight cathedrals, of the ghostly 
presences which inhabit the woods and 
streams, of the horrors of haunted 
castles, or of phantom monks chant- 
ing a phantom music in some ruined 
monastery, are like hundreds of 
others with which the archives of 
modern romanticism are stored. Such 
work, so full of flavour and charm for 
the generation of Byron, Chateau- 
briand, and “‘ Werther,” is now in itself 
rather repellent than attractive to 
modern taste. We know it all by 
heart, and its spell has departed, ex- 
cept in those rare instances where the 
skill of a Théophile Gautier or a 
Prosper Merimée succeeds in wedding 
some old supernatural or chivalrous 
story to the subtlest essence of 
modern feeling. Becquer was writing 
for a public more childish and imma- 
ture in literary respects than the 
public of England or France, and 
this reacted upon his work. Had he 
lived in the France of 1860, the de- 
mands of his audience would have 
conditioned his effort more stringently, 
while the more favourable circum- 
stances of literary life would have 
enabled him to develop and cherish 
his gift in ways which were impossible 
to him as it was. Still Becquer’s 
stories, with their fluent picturesque- 
ness and grace, are pleasant reading, 
and the more condensed of them are 
often striking and effective. A short 
dramatic piece, in particular, founded 
upon a theme of Venetian jealousy 
and revenge, and treated in the tone 
and style of Alfred de Musset, is 
excellent, and would bear translation 
as a whole if we had room for it. It 
is not however in the stories, but in 
the two series of letters—those “ From 
my Cell,” and those called “ Literary 
Letters toa Woman,’—in the intro- 
duction to the collected papers, and in 
some short pieces of criticism, that 
Beequer’s prose is at its best. The 
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letters from Veruela are so many 
delicate transcripts of the feelings and 
experiences which would naturally 
occur to a hard-worked literary man 
in a scene of mountain solitude to 
which the presence of an old and 
dismantled monastery gave a welcome 
touch of romance. His journey to 
the ancient Aragonese town of Tara- 
zona, once the Roman Turiasso, and 
the seat of one of the oldest bishoprics 
in Spain, and now forgotten and 
decaying; his mule journey thence 
into the heart of the Moncayo Chain ; 
the high valley of Veruela, with its 
towered and battlemented monastery, 
its poplar avenues, its streams, its 
flowers, and its sheltering mountains 
studded with distant hamlets; his 
quiet life there, broken only by the 
daily post and the arrival of £/ Con- 
temporaneo, with all its associations 
of toiling, revolution-making Madrid ; 
the village churchyard with its 
message of disillusion or of rest; the 
legends, the customs, the antiquities, 
the barbarisms of the surrounding 
country,—these are the kind of sub- 
jects with which the letters are filled. 
It is difficult to do them justice by 
short extracts, for each letter is com- 
plete in itself, but perhaps the follow- 
ing passage may give some idea of 
their style and point of view. 

He is dwelling on the quiet of the 
valley, and on the incongruity of its 
remote peace with the memories of 
political strife and hurried labour, ex- 
cited by the daily arrival of the 
Contemporaneo. 

“ Every afternoon, towards the time 
of sunset, I wander out on to the road 
which passes before the gates of the 
monastery in order to wait for the 
postman who brings me the Madrid 
newspapers. In front of the archway 
which leads into the first inclosure of 
the abbey stretches a long avenue of 
poplars, so high that when the evening 
wind blows through the branches their 
summits touch and form one immense 
vault of verdure. On both sides of 
the road, leaping and falling with a 
quiet murmur amid the twisted roots 
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streams of 
water, crystalline and transparent, 
cold as a sword-blade, and gleaming 


of the trees, run two 


like its edge. The ground, over which 
float the shadows of the poplars, 
broken by moving patches of light, 
is covered at intervals with the thick- 
est and finest of tall grass, mingled 
so closely with white marguerites, 
that at first sight one confuses it 
with the blossom-carpets of flowering 
April. At the sides of the road, and 
amid the brambles and reeds of the 
stream, grow wood violets, which, 
although almost hidden by their 
creeping leaves, proclaim themselves 
at a great distance by their penetrat- 
ing scent. And finally, also near the 
water, and forming as it were a second 
boundary, one sees through the spaces 
which intervene between trunk and 
trunk a double line of thickset walnut- 
trees with their dark and rounded 
masses of leaf.” 

About half way down the avenue a 
ruined marble cross rises under the 
trees. “Nowhere could one find a 
place more sombrely beautiful. On 
one side the view is closed by the 
monastery, with its arches, its peaked 
towers, its imposing battlemented 
walls ; on the other one sees the ruins 
of a small hermitage at the foot of a 
hill covered with thyme and rosemary 
in full flower. There, seated below 
the cross, and holding in my hands a 
book I scarcely ever read, and which 
is often left forgotten on the stone 
steps, I pass one, two, sometimes four 
hours, waiting for the post.” 

And at last the newspapers arrive, 
and the crackling sheet of the Con- 
temporaneo carries the recluse back. in 
a moment to Madrid and its interests. 
The noise of the printing presses, the 
strain of the night-work, the chill of 
the Madrid dawn, the thronged benches 
of the Cortes, the chatter of clubs 
and ministerial ante-rooms,—all these 
memories and impressions come back 
upon him with full force. “The 
Diario Espaiol, the Pensamiento, the 
Iberia say so and so, affirm this, deny 
that, says the Contemporaneo, and I, 
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forgetting where I am, stretch out my 
hands for them as if they were all 
beside me, and I sitting as usual at the 
office table.” 

But the impression is short-lived. 
“T have scarcely finished reading the 
first columns of the newspaper when 
the last rays of the sun, which is 
slowly sinking behind the peak of the 
Moncayo, fade from the highest tower 
of the monastery, flaming a moment 
on its metal cross before they go. The 
shadows of the mountains descend to 
the road and spread over the level 
ground, the moon begins to show her- 
self in the east a silver luminous 
circle, and twilight falls upon the 
avenue. Reading becomes impossible. 
On one side one sees still through the 
crevices of the trees the red sparkle 
of the sunset, on the other the cool 
violet clearness of night. Little by 
little my ear opens again to the con- 
fused harmony around, made by the 
noise of the leaves and the murmur of 
the water, and to its measure, vaguely 
sweet, my thoughts shape themselves 
once more, moving slower and slower 
in a cadenced round which lingers 
with the music, till at last they vanish 
one by one like those scarcely per- 
ceptible sparks which as children it 
amused us to watch dying out of some 
fragment of burnt paper.” 

The bells of the monastery begin to 
ring, and are answered by all the other 
mountain churches round. Their 
clamorous music “seems now to 
descend from heaven and now to rise 
from earth. It is as it were the last 
murmur of the dying day blent with 
the first sigh of new-born night. 
Madrid, politics, struggle, misery, 
passion, difficulty, desire, sink drowned 
in the current of that divine music.” 
And in the consciousness of an infinite 
destiny, a mysterious beyond, “the 
lesser consciousness of the morrow, 
that sting and spur of all human 
effort, is silenced and absorbed.” 

So ends a graceful reverie, not very 
original, not very distinguished as 
thought, but full of a musical refine- 
ment which recalls to one the country 
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letters and descriptions of Maurice de 
Guérin. There was a good deal in 
common between the two men, both 
sensitive and gifted, and both victims 
in the prime of youth of a premature 
exhaustion of mind and body. 

The following extracts, from the 
“Literary Letters to a Woman,” and 
from a preface to a friend’s poems, will 
lead naturally to Becquer’s verse. They 
contain as it were his poetical theory 
expressed in a _ picturesque, high- 
coloured way, and it is a theory of which 
no one who is conversant with Spanish 
poetry will miss the significance. The 
friend was one Augusto Ferran y 
Forniés, and the poems were a collec- 
tion of songs, some of them Andalusian 
Volkslieder, and others original, The 
bare intensity and simplicity which 
marked the most successful of them 
appealed strongly to Becquer’s sym- 
pathy, and he thus describes the two 
kinds of poetry between which, as he 
conceives his art, the modern poet has 
to choose, and of which Sefior Ferran 
and he himself had chosen the second. 

“There is a poetry which is magni- 
ficent and sonorous, a poetry which 
adorns itself with all the pomps of 
language, which moves with cadenced 
majesty, perfecting all it touches, and 
beguiling imagination at will through 
unknown paths of harmony and 
beauty. 

“There is another poetry, natural, 
rapid, terse, which breaks from the 
soul like an electric spark, which 
strikes our feelings with a word and 
flies. Bare and inartificial, free within 
a free form, it wakens by the aid of one 
kindred idea a thousand others asleep 
in the bottomless ocean of fancy. The 
first has a recognised value, it is the 
poetry of all the world. The second 
cannot be measured by any absolute 
standard ; it takes the proportions of 
the imagination it impresses; it may 
be called the poetry of poets.” 

Surely a fine definition of the poetry 
of rapid, elemental impressions. We 
may compare with it the account given 
in the “ Literary Letters” of the process 
by which such verse is actually written 
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down. Poetry of this kind may spring, 
as Becquer says, from the “shock of 
sentiment and passion,” but before it 
can present itself in the world of art 
the poet must, as it were, steep it for 
a while in his own inmost being. 

“ There is a belief sutticiently wide- 
spread even among those persons 
whose lives are devoted to giving form 
to what they think, which to my mind 
is one of the least founded of prejudices. 
If we are to believe what some tell us, 
it may be raised to the category of an 
axiom that ideas are never poured 
forth with so much life and precision 
as in the very moment when they 
rise like soaring vapour, intoxicating 
the fancy and setting every nerve 
vibrating as if an electric spark had 
touched it. I do not deny that it may 
happen so. I deny nothing; but so 
far as 1 am concerned I can only 
assure you that when I feel I do not 
write. I keep indeed prisoned within 
the mysterious circle of the brain the 
quick and fleeting impressions of the 
past ; those light and ardent daughters 
of sensation sleep there, grouped to- 
gether in the recesses of memory, till 
the moment comes when pure, serene, 
and clothed so to speak in supernatural 
power, the mind calls them forth, and 
they spread their rustling transparent 
wings and pass once more before my 
eyes in a luminous and magnificent 
vision. Then one feels no longer with 
the quivering nerves, the choking 
breath, and all the rude material 
shock produced by the first contact of 
passion or affection: I feel, yes, but in 
a way which may be called artificial ; 
I write like one who copies from a 
written page; I draw like the painter 
who reproduces the landscape spread 
before his eyes and losing itself in the 
mists of the horizon. All the world 
feels, but only to a few is it given to 
store as it were in a treasure-house the 
living memory of what they have felt. 
These in my belief are the poets, and only 
inthis way do they become poets. It is 
more grand, more beautiful indeed, to 
figure to one’s self genius drunk with 
sensations and inspirations, its hand 


still tremulous with anger, its eyes 
still dim with tears, throwing rapidly 
together those poems which later on 
are the admiration of the world. But 
what will you have? What is true is 
not always the most sublime. As I 
told you a little while ago when we 
were discussing a similar question, 
when a poet paints you his love in 
magnificent verses, doubt, when he tells 
it you in prose and bad prose, believe. 
There is a small, mechanical, material 
part in all the works of man which 
the primitive, the true inspiration dis- 
dains in its first ardent moments of 
transport. So in my last letter I 
spoke of love, and at the word my 
pen stopped and my letter came to an 
end as if 1 were weary of the task. You 
thought no doubt—why deny it?— 
that it was for lack of feeling. Now 
have I explained myself? At the 
word a troop of nameless and con- 
fused ideas rose within and hovered 
round me in a fantastic circle of chim- 
erical visions—the world swam before 
my eyes. Write! oh, if I could have 
written then, I would not have changed 
places with the first poet in the world. 
But—then I felt and now I speak. And 
if I feel what I feel in order to say 
what I say, what vast oceans of light 
and inspiration must have surged in 
the minds of those men who have 
written what is the wonder of us all!” 

All this is very eloquent and much 
of it very true, but one does undoubt- 
edly feel about it that both criticism 
and description are pitched in a rather 
higher key than our modern: taste 
willingly tolerates in prose. Becquer’s 
prose, indeed, compared with that of 
most other Spanish prose writers of the 
present day, is restrained, weighty, and 
full of variety. But, compared with 
the best French or English prose, we 
see that it is over ornamented, over 
picturesque, that in writing it Becquer 
has not been careful enough to avoid 
the cheap rhetorical effects which are 
the natural snares of those who use 
a Romance language. This is especially 
true of his tales, which are very 
inferior in finish and material to the 
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work we have been quoting from. 
Altogether the character of his prose 
compared with the character of his 
poetry seems to show that for him 
verse was the true medium of expres- 
sion. His prose is highly elaborated, 
but by no means uniformly satisfactory. 
The distinguishing notes of his poetry 
are simplicity and brevity, and yet 
there are very few indeed of his poems 
which fail to realise and embody the 
impression which’ gave birth to them 
in a way full of beauty and originality. 
As a poet he aimed, to use his own 
words, at “ rapidity, terseness, natural- 
ness.” His constant endeavour was 
to convey an idea or a picture in as 
few words as would clothe it decently 
and effectually. The impressions 
themselves, ‘‘those light and ardent 
daughters of sensation ” are to him all- 
important, and he tries to realise them 
with absolute clearness and intensity. 
Instead of analysing and describing 
them as a whole, he strikes as it were 
at the heart of them, he endeavours to 
get at their very pith and marrow, at 
what is vital and elemental in them. 
A man who is anything short of a poet 
arrives too often at mere baldness and 
commonplace in the effort to be simple 
and direct; the poems of Becquer’s 
imitators, according to Sefor Correa, 
are so many proofs of it; but the sen- 
sitiveness and the divination of the 
true poet are nowhere shown to greater 
advantage than in this poetry of rapid 
outline and broad, unlaboured effects. 
Heine of course is the great master 
of the school, and from him as well as 
from other German poets Becquer 
probably learnt much. He may have 
learnt it directly or indirectly—Seiior 
Correa believes that if he read Heine 
at all it was only quite towards the 
end of his life—but undoubtedly the 
spirit of German verse had touched him, 
and had guided him into the ways of 
expression which best suited his poetic 
gift. To judge from the numerous 
sketches of epics and narrative poems 
which were found among his papers 
after his death, he too, if he had lived, 
would have tried the Byronic vein in 
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which the poets of modern Spain have 
commonly worked. In all probability, 
if he had, he would only have won the 
same sort of success in it that he won 
in prose. His strength lay in short, 
vivid expressions of romantic feeling, 
and in a mixture of intensity with 
lightness such as the oratorical south- 
ern temperament very seldom achieves. 

Before we begin to try and justify 
all this praise, it will be well to say a 
few words as to the method of trans- 
lation which has been adopted in the 
following extracts. Becquer’s poems 
are written in a mixed iambic and 
anapestic metre, very freely handled, 
and, with very few exceptions, rhymed 
in assonant. Assonant rhyme, as 
everybody knows who is interested in 
poetical forms, depends solely upon 
the similarity of the vowel sounds. 
Ara and aba, iba and isa, mar and 
claridad, acosan and encona, are asso- 
nant rhymes. The Spaniards, trained 
by centuries of practice, have de 
veloped a great skill in using them, 
and their best verse in this form has 
a delicate and subtle melody which 
soon wins upon even a foreign ear. 
But it is almost impossible to trans- 
plant its peculiar effect into a northern 
tongue. The task has been once or 
twice attempted in English, but never, 
as it seems to us, with great success. 
Our language is too poor in vowel- 
sounds and sonorous word-endings to 
lend itself to such an attempt, and 
the result is either very harsh or 
very monotonous. Rhymed translation 
seemed excluded by the consideration 
that it is hardly wise in the trans- 
lator to fetter himself with stricter 
conditions than those which had 
limited the author. On the other 
hand, plain prose translation, such as 
the French commonly use for all kinds 
of foreign poetry, gives a very poor 
idea of such work as Becquer’s. His 
music, his grace, his movement, 
evaporate altogether when one comes 
to transmute these passionate lyrics 
into ordinary English prose. The two 
methods of expression have absolute- 
ly nothing in common, and in the 
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attempt to blend them all which make 
the soul and essence of the original 
verse disappears. On the whole it 
seemed jbest to attempt a rendering 
half-prose, half-rhythmical, which 
should reproduce something of the 
grace and movement of the Spanish, 
while keeping very closely to the 
sense and to the order both of words 
and thoughts. The translated poems 
are printed in lines as far as possible 
exactly corresponding to those of the 
original, but at the same time they do 
not pretend to be anything more than 
rhythmical prose or to achieve any- 
thing beyond a general similarity of 
metrical effect. 

The half-volume of verse, which is 
all that Becquer left behind him, con- 
tains seventy-six short poems, linked 
together by a common autobiographi- 
cal theme. The poet describes in 
them his own life, or that of the hero 
into whose person he throws himself, 
and we are led through some introduc- 
tory reveries on poetry and the poetic 
gift to a swiftly-moving, passionate 
story of youth, love, treachery, de- 
spair, and final submission. In two 
or three of the latest poems of the 
series either the first love-story passes 
into a fresh phase, or, as seems more 
probable, the poet’s early love for a 
cold-hearted, faithless mistress be- 
comes merged in a later devotion to 
some one from whom he is separated 
by the grille of the cloister, and 
ultimately by death. And, lastly, 
regret and passion are alike hushed in 
the presence of that voiceless love 
which shines on the face of the dead, 
and before the eternal and tranquil 
slumber of the grave. We need 
hardly dwell upon the introductory 
poems. They are meant to represent 
a stage of absorption in the beauty 
and complexity of the natural world, 
during which the poet, conscious of 
his own high, incommunicable gift, by 
which he sees into the life of things, 
is conscious also of an aimless fever 
and restlessness which is for ever 
Two 
extremely 


turning delight into weariness. 
them are 


or three. of 
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graceful and melodious. 


But Becquer 


as a philosopher is not often of great 


account. His thoughts are never so 
well worth having as his impressions, 
and his best poems are those in which 
we feel the painter in him almost as 
strongly as the poet. The following 
beautiful little pieces strike another 
note, and bring before us in an 
instant that bright-coloured romantic 
world in which Becquer’s fancy was 
most at home. In their vague 
imaginativeness they are a kind of 
prelude to the love-story itself with 
which the poems are filled :— 


The viewless atoms of the air 

Around me palpitate and burn, 

All heaven dissolves in gold, and earth 
Quivers with new-found joy. 

Floating on waves of harmony I hear 

A stir of kisses, and a sweep of wings ; 
Mine eyelids close—* What pageant nears /” 
“Tis Love that passes by!” 


XI. 

‘* Brown-locked I am and ardent souled, 

Passion and I are close akin, 

My heart is all athirst with fond desires, 

Dost thou seek me?” “Nay, nay,—not 
thee!” 

‘*My brow is pale, my tresses gold, 

With me is endless joy, 

And store of tenderness untold,— 

Dost thou seek me?” ‘*Nay, nay,—not 
thee!” 

“ A dream I am—empty, impossible, 

A phantom shape, snow-white and golden- 


Intangible and bodiless—and thee 
I rw not love!” “Oh come !—come 
thou!” 


Two more poems of the same in- 
definite tone bring us to the real 
experience at the heart of the series. 
We shall let this central group of 
poems speak for themselves, choosing 
those for illustration which throw 
most light on the story :-— 


I saw thee but a moment, and hovering 
still before me 

Tarried the vision of thine eyes, 

Like the dark mote, flame-bordered, 

Which floats and blinds us, when we dare 
the sun. 


For wheresoe’er my gaze I turn 

I see their pupils flame. 

It is not thee I find—’tis but thy glance, 
Some eyes,—thy eyes,—no more ! 








Sey Mee 
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In my room’s furthest corner I behold 
Their strange fantastic blaze, 

And when I sleep I feel them watch 
Unmoved and open o’er my head. 


Marsh-fires there are I know, which in the 


ng 
Beguile the wanderer to his doom, 
So do thine eyes beguile and lead me on,— 
I know not to what goal! 


XVI. 

It on thy balcony thou seest thy flowers 
Quiver and sway, 

And thinkest that murmuring through them 
Sigheth the wind, — 

Know then that hidden ’neath their leafy 


green 
’Tis I that sigh ! 


If o’er thy shoulder thou hearest a murmur 

Vaguely resounding, 

And think’st by thy name there hath 
called thee 

Some distant voice, 

Know that amid the shadows which sur- 
round thee 

Tis I that call ! 


If thy heart, waking in the depths of night, 
Quivers and sinks, 

As on thy lips thou feel’st a breath, 

A breath of flame,— 

Know that unseen beside thee 

’Tis I that breathe! 


XXIII. 

For glance of thine a world ; 

For smile of thine a heaven ; 

For kiss of thine—I know not 
What I would give thee for a kiss ! 


XXVII. 


Awake—I tremble before thee ; 
Asleep—I may dare to behold thee : 
So, life of my life, let me watch 
While thou sleepest. 


Awake, thou laugh’st, and as they laugh, 
thy lips, 

So restless, seem to me 

Like scarlet lightnings circling 

Upon a heaven of snow. 


Asleep, the corners of thy mouth 
A light smile upcurls, 

Sweet as the luminous trail 

Left by the dying sun— 

Sleep ! 


Awake, thou speak’st, and as thou speak’st, 
thy words 

Vibrating seem 

A rain of pearls that in a golden cup 

Plashes in torrents. 


But while thou sleep’st, in thy breath’s beat 
So regular, so soft, 2 

A poem murmurs to my heart, which{Love, 
Kind Love, interprets— 

Sleep ! 


Upon my heart my hand is pressed 
Lest its wild beating mar 

And trouble the deep calm 

And solemn peace of night. 


And o’er thy window I have drawn 
The shutters close, lest soon 
The unwelcome light 
Of the red dawn awake thee— 
Sleep ! 

XXX. 
To her eyes there sprang a tear 
And to my lips a nape | word, 
Pride spoke, and her tear was checked 
And the word on my lips died away. 


I go on my way, she on hers, 

Yet as we think upon our mutual love, 

I murmur still—“* Why was I dumb that 
d »” 


And she, “T should have wept—alas !” 


XXXI. 


Our passion was a tragic comedietta, 

And in its outlines strange : 

Pathos and farce, confused and intertwining, 

Laughter and tears awakened. . 

But yet the worst was of that changing 
drama, 

That when the day was over 

Laughter and tears were found with her 
remaining 

—With me were only tears ! 


XXXVI. 
Before thou diest I shall die, for still 
Within my heart I bear 


The steel with which thy hand dealt home 
The broad death-wound. 


Before thou diest I shall die, and then my 
soul, 

True to its constant aim, 

Will seat itself before the gates of death 

To wait thee there. 


Days after hours, years after days 

Shall fly and pass, 

And at that portal thou shalt knock at last, 
For all must knock.— 


Then while the earth lies soft 

Upon thy sin and all thy mortal frame, 
hen thou hast plunged thee in Death’s 
Jordan stream 

And washed thee pure— 


There, where the murmurous stir of life 
Trembles and dies away— 

As the spent wave upor the shore’ 
Silently breaks and falls— 
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There, where the closing grave 
Opens eternity, 

All that we spake not here 
Shall spring to speech ! 


XXXVIII, 


Sighs are but air and go to air, 

Tears water are, and travel toward the sea, 

Oh! tell me maiden—when sweet love's 
forgot 

Whither it hastes away ? 


XXXIX. 


Why wilt thou bait me thus /—yes, she is 
vain, 

Haughty and cold, capricious endlessly ; 

Sooner shall water from the sterile rock 

Break forth than feeling from her heart. 


I know that in her breast where serpents 
brood 
There’s not a fibre answereth to love, 
A thing of stone she is, inanimate,—but yet 
She is so beautiful ! 
XL. 
Her hand within my hands, 
Her eyes upon my eyes, 
Her amorous head 
Reclined upon my breast.— 
God knows how many times, 
With languid step, 
We wandered on together 
Beneath the high-topped elms, 
Which round her portal throw 
Shadow and mystery !— 


And yesterday, scarcely a year 
Flown like a breath, 

With what a finished grace, 
With what a smiling calm, 

She said, as an officious friend 
Presented each to each— 

**T think somewhere we've met, 
Your face is known to me” — 
Ah! fools and high-born gossips 
Who chase athwart the sa/ons 
Your prey of scandalous love-tales, 
What a prize is lost you here ! 
How exquisite a morsel 

Meant to be devoured 

Mid whispers—in corners, 
Behind your fans 

Of feathers and of gold !— 


O! chaste and silent moon, 

O! tall and leafy elms, 

O! walls which gird her house, 
O! shadows of her gate— 

Keep silence, let none guess ! 
Keep silence !—for my part 

I have forgotten all, 

And she—she—there is no mask 
Like to her face ! 


XLIIL. 


I pe the light aside and on the edge 
Of the tossed bed I sat me down 
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Speechless and sombre and with moveless 
eyes 
Fixed on the wall. 


How long? you ask—I know not— but 
when passed 

The horrible stupor of my grief, 

The light was dying, and on my windows 

Laughed the sun. 


I know not either in such terrible hours 
Of what I thought, or what revolved in me, 
Curses and tears—these only I remember, 
= in one night of anguish I grew 
old! 
xv. 


To thine eyes’ deepest depths 

I read as in an opened page— 
Ah! why should the red lips feign 
Smiles which the eyes belie ? 


Oh weep! Be not ashamed 

To contess thou didst love me a little, 
Weep—none are looking, and see 

1 am a man—yet I weep ! 


XLVII. 
I have approached the gulfs profound 
Of earth and heaven, 
And ganged their depths or with my eyes 
Or with my mind. 


But when I neared a heart’s abyss 
And bent to behold it, 

My soul and my eyes drew back 
So deep it was, so dark ! 


LIT. 


The dusky swallows will return 

To hang their nests beneath thy eaves, 
And playing to their nestlings call 

As once they called of old. 


But those who checked their flight 
To gaze upon thy beauty and my joy, 
Who learnt our names—Ah Love! 
They—will return no more ! 


The twining honeysuckles once again 
Shall scale thy garden walls ; 

And once again at eve, more beautiful, 
Their flowers will unfold. 


But those of yore, begemmed with dews 
Whose drops we watched together : 
Tremble and fall like tears of the bright 


day, 
They—will return no more ! 


Once more within thine ears, the words 
Of burning love shall sound, 

And from its slumber deep, perchance 
Thy heart shall wake. 


But spell-bound, speechless, kneeling low, 
As saints before their altars are adored, 

As I have loved thee—oh ! deceive thee not! 
Thus shal] none love thee more ! 
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With this passionate and melan- 
choly poem, full in the Spanish of 
cadences which cling to the memory, 
the love-story proper seems to come to 
anend, The remaining poems are all 
so many cries of melancholy and 
despair, without, however, any special 
reference to the treacherous mistress 
of the earlier series. It was in these 
that Becquer’s friends found, after his 
death, that pitiful expression of the pain 
and suffering of his life, which so pro- 
foundly moved and startled them. In 
the latter part of Heine’s Jntermezzo, 
with which these Spanish poems will 
naturally be compared, the faithless 
Liebe is still predominant, still the 
chief thought round which the poet 
weaves the bitter-sweetness of his 
verse. But in 


some of his imeahenh effects, the elie 
choly, no doubt more than half-imagin- 
ary and poetical, of his love poems, 
seems to have broadened out into a 
deeper sadness embracing life as a 
whole, and in which disappointed 
passion is but one of many elements. 
Read in the light of what we know 
of his long struggle, his frail physical 
health, his sensitive temper, his crush- 
ing double defeat at the hands of 
death, these sombre verses have an 
individual, personal note, hardly pre- 
sent, perhaps, in the love-poems, with 
all their passionate beauty. Take, 
as an illustration, the following 
piece—the most painful in the col- 
lection :— 


From whence I come ? the harshest and un- 


kindest 
Of earth’s pion seek.— 
The traces of some torn and bleeding feet 


On the unyielding rock, 
The fragments of a soul, left fluttering 
“y the sharp- thorned brakes, 
int thee out the road 
Whic to my birth leads back. 


wae E go? The darkest and the sad- 
Ofe earth’ s deserts cross,— 


Where in a vale of endless snows, 
And sad eternal mists, 
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Uprears its head a solitary stone 
Inscriptionless, unknown, 
Where dwells oblivion—there 
Seek for my tomb ! 


Or again— 


I know not what I dreamt 

In the fled hours of night, 
But sad, ah sad, that vision must have been, 
Since in my waking thoughts its sting re- 

mained. 

For when I woke I saw 

The pillow wet beside me, 
And as I marked it, through my heart once 


more 
Swelled a great wave of bitter-sweet de- 
light. 


Sad truly is the dream 

Which leaves behind it weeping ! 
Yet in my grief there springs a hidden joy, 
For thus I know ye still are left me —tears ! 


But intermingled with these poems 
of despair there are two or three ex- 
pressions of what seems to be a wholly 
new relation to a new beloved. Is 
“the cloister” of which they speak 
to be taken literally, or is the myste- 
rious fair one— ‘flower in_ secret 
growing, within a cloister’s shade ’’— 
simply meant to represent the un- 
attainable ideal to whose presence 
death only admits the soul? How- 
ever this may be, the mixture of 
reality and subtle suggestiveness in 
the few pieces which “deal with this 
theme is full of charm. What could 
be fuller of the spirit of romanticism 
than this exquisite picture of the dead 
mistress dimly seen within the myste- 
rious barriers of dreamland 1— 


With robes ungirt 
And gleaming swords, 

U pon the golden threshold of the door 
Two angels vigil kept. 


To the high screen I came, 
Which entrance there forbade, 

And far within its latticed veil beheld 
Her image vaguely white. 


I saw her as in sleep— 
A dream-shape passing by, 

A slender ray of faintly glimmering light — 
On the dark tide of night. 


I felt my soul o’erfilled 
With passionate desire, 
And as to some unknown abyss, 


mystery 
Allured me to itself. 


that 
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But ah! those angel looks— 
Methought their gaze still bent on me took 


voice— 
“This threshold’s shadowy floor 
God only doth o’erpass !” 


One word more as to Becquer’s re- 
lation to Heine. No one can read 
Heine’s Intermezzo without feeling it 
most probable that either the original 
or some French translation of it first 
suggested a somewhat similar ‘collec- 
tion of short lyrics to the Spanish 
poet. At the same time there is no 
direct imitation on Becquer’s part, 
nor indeed is there any radical simi- 
larity in tone and general treatment. 
In Heine, romance, as we all know, 
is lined throughout with mockery ; 
pathos running into sarcasm, or sar- 
casm deepening into pathos is his 
characteristic note among poets. 
But Becquer’s distinguishing note is 
something quite different. It may be 
found ina certain tender and passion- 
ate simplicity very seldom relieved by 
humour, and which no doubt, every 
here and there, tends to fall into 
platitude or monotony. Becquer’s 
peril is sentimentality—he tends to 
overdo feeling ; Heine tends to overdo 
satire. No sane critic would dream 
of comparing Becquer’s whole produc- 
tion with Heine’s. In all that makes 
intellectual greatness, ideas, know- 
ledge, command over different kinds of 
expression, Heine mounts into regions 
where our young, imperfectly-educated 
Spaniard has no place. But within 
his infinitely narrower limits, Becquer 
Was as true a poet as Heine: he had 
the poet’s sensitiveness, the poet’s 
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intuitions, the poet’s gift for fixing 
and crystallising feeling in beautiful 
shapes. The influence upon him of 
other-.writers beside Heine may no 
doubt be easily traced; Alfred de 
Musset has been often quoted as one 
of his models, and the poetical school 
of his own Seville—a school dating 
back to the days of Lope’s contempo- 
rary, Herrera—had its due share in 
developing and colouring his lyrical 
gift. But when we have made all 
allowances for what the spirit of his 
age and other men’s books had taught 
him, Becquer’s own personality re- 
mains warm and living at the heart 
of his work. His intimate and sym- 
pathetic ways of seeing and describ- 
ing; his personal brilliancy and 
charm; his burdened life and early 
death, one and all combine to endear 
him to us. He used to dream, he tells 
us, in his boyish visions, of a marble 
tomb by. the Guadalquivir, of which 
his fellow-townsmen should proudly 
say as they pointed it out to strangers, 
“ Here sleeps the poet !”’ In his later 
days, oppressed with drudgery and ill- 
health, as he looked towards the 
future he bitterly saw himself for- 
gotten, and oblivion settling down 
on all his half-finished activities of 
heart and brain. One may look in 
vain for the gleaming tomb beside the 
Seville river ; but Becquer is not for- 
gotten, and it is our belief that in- 
stead of retreating from notice, he 
and his poems, few and scanty as they 
are, will win year by year a more 
general recognition. 


Mary A. Warp. 








